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Bivue Rippon weekly serials 

Biue Rreson short stories 

John T. McCutcheon’s cartoon serials 

John T. McCutcheon’s daily cartoons 

“The Potters,” by J. P. McEvoy 

“How to Keep Well,” by Dr. W. A. 
Evans 

Weekly “Checkerboard” puzzles 

Fashion’s Blue Book, daily and Sunday 

Weekly Paris Fashion Letter, illus- 
trated 


Special Sunday pages for women 
Special Sunday Sport Page 

Daily sport features 

“Woods and Waters,” by Bob Becker 
The Teenie Weenies 

Jane Eddington’s Cookery Articles 


Antoinette Donnelly’s beauty depart- 
ment 


Home Harmonious 

Etiquette 

Social Problems 

Frank Ridgway’s “Farm and Garden” 
Illustrated daily serials 


Special Beauty Stunts by Antoinette 
Donnelly 


Tabloid Book Reviews by Fanny 
Butcher 


Five big daily comic strips— 


The Gumps Harold Teen 
Kernel Cootie Gasoline Alley 
Winnie Winkle 


Four big weekly full page color 


comics— 
The Gumps Harold Teen 
Gasoline Alley Kernel Cootie 














+» A Friendly Tip /or Publishers 
Who Want Circulation 


N sgig (at the age of 72 years) The Chicago 
| Tribune had a circulation of about 400,000 Daily 

and 700,000 Sunday. When we tried to use these 
figures in selling Tribune features to other papers we 
were often told that they were particularly adapted to 
Chicago, or that Tribune circulation was the result of 
our long history in this city, or of the weakness of our 
competitors. 


in New York—totally different from the parent 

paper in Chicago. It appealed to a different class 
of readers in a different section of the country in a 
different way. But it depended chiefly upon Chicago 
Tribune features to build its circulation. In the 
fiercely competitive newspaper field of New York it 
achieved the swiftest growth in the history of American 


> 1919 The Chicago Tribune started a newspaper 


journalism. 


Some of the features used to develop The Daily News, 
(New York’s Picture Newspaper) in two and a half 
years, from nothing to 450,000 circulation are listed on 
this page. If an enterprising competitor has not seized 
them for your city, wire us immediately for rates. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE NEwpsAPER SYNDICATE 


Tribune Plant, Chicago 


25 Park Place, New York 
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INTERTYPE 





Fire Service 


Wednesday, Nov. 2—New Britain Herald plant destroyed by fire 


Thursday, 


€¢ 


Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 


Nov. 3—1 p. m., Order placed for Seven Intertypes 
Nov. 3—5:30 p. m., Specifications received by telephone 
Nov. 4—8 a. m., Machines shipped by truck 

Nov. 5—Erection started 


Nov. 6—Type for Herald set on new Intertypes 








This picture shows five of the seven n 


Selection of Standardized Intertypes when a quick 
decision is necessary, as well as when there is time 
for careful comparisons and tests, shows that pub- 
lishers know the merits of “The Better Machine.” 

Such orders are especially significant when, as in 


the case above cited, the publishers have never before 
purchased machines from us. 

YOU can secure complete information about the 
Intertype, without obligation or annoyance, by ad- 
dressing our nearest office. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices - - - 805 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Middle Western Branch - - 548 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


Pacific Coast Branch - - 301 Aronson Building, San Francisco 
Southern Branch - - - - - - - 301 Glaslyn Building, Memphis Canadian Representative 


- - - Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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Praise for Central Press Service on Armaments Conference 


Well in advance of the opening of the Washington conference we sent to subscribers of our illustrated news service a special supple- 
mentary package containing matrices of all the important personages, views of buildings where sessions will be held and of the houses where 
delegates will be quartered, a big pen and ink study of all the delegates by Cartoonist Bushnell, and cuts covering every other phase of the news 
as it will break from day to day. We also announced comprehensive plans for distributing new pictures as events develop. 


On receipt of this material, J. E. Rice, general manager of the Washington Herald, sent the letter reproduced herewith to the manager 
of our Cleveland office. 
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WASHINGTON. D. C. 
5th November 
x FF #2 5 


Central Press Association, 
Frederick Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Attention of Mr. H. A- McNitt. 
Gentlemen; 


May I express to you my acknowledgement of the complete 
excellence of your special service for release Armistice Day and 
during the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. 


My experience with your organization dates back some years 
and I have found many evidences of your alertness in serving your 


Clientse This is accentuated in the advance material for the 
Washington Conference. 


The Herald will make excellent use of the text and pictorial 


matter, you may be sure, as it surpasses anything of the sort which 
has come to my attentione 


It is a pleasure to felicitate a man or an organization 
which is “doing a job" as well as you are. 


JER:K 





We are obliged to Mr. Rice for his good opinion. His “IRVIN COBB'S meen dally cathe; “Uy Seeesiil Stories,” | 
has sold faster and to more papers than any other | 





paper desires adequate service on the conference as much as 


F ; a : ome oammaties ‘ : feature that has ever come under our observation. The | 
ee - it means something to know that his list, headed by the New York Sun, Chicage Daily News and 
ants are satisfied. 


Philadelphia Bulletin, is longer than has been attained for 
From day to day and week to week we supply as good a any other new feature in so short a time, we are confident. 


service as ? ake, : » are gli sav the ircle | The feature is to be released beginning Monday, Novem- 
oF tio : aiadile pincer sii cacainnlene denier | ber 21, and is being handled by our New York office. | 


THE CENTRAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Frederick Building, Cleveland 








Times Building, New York 
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To get the largest number of 
Philadelphians 


to travel over your lines— 


advertise in the newspaper which reaches the largest number of Philadelphia families. 

In advertising your tourist service, it is good policy to follow the same 
practice you use in selecting routes or rizht of way,----that is; choose the source 
from which the greatest traffic may be developed. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum advertising impression at pne cost by 
concentrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for October: 


/ * : a day 
No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 











“In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America, 


and is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylyania. 
(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
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ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 
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NATIONS’ PRESS AS ONE FOR ARMS PUBLICITY 


Understanding Will Come of the Conference, Newspaper Men in Washington Pledge One Another— 
Assemblage of Journalists is Greatest in World’s History 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 10—While the 

United States Senate, in response 
to popular demand, has passed a reso- 
lution calling for open sessions and 
full publicity on the activities of the 
Conference for the Limitation of Ar- 
maments it can safely be said on the 
eve of the gathering final decision is.as 
high up in the air as it was a month ago. 
It is true that the announcement of 
Senator Lodge, of the American dele 
gation, has said that all members of 
that body have agreed that all plenary 
sessions shall be in the open, but among 
newspaper men that is 
feeler more than a fact. 

If that proves to be the actual pro- 
gram of procedure it will mean that the 


accepted as a 


envoys of dungeon diplomacy are in 
complete control as they were at the 
Peace Conference but that will not be 


nearly as dangerous to the welfare of 
the people of the world if put into prac- 
tice here as it was at Paris. 

Washington is not Paris and the dele- 
gates to this conference are facing five 
hundred of the most militant newspaper 
men that have ever gathered in an 
American city. Some of these newspa- 
per men were at Paris but they did not 
have the direct contacts and news pipe 
lines in the French capital they have 
built here. 

That the newspaper men gathered in 
Washington are going to unite in an 
effort to bring understanding out of the 
Disarmament Conference was clearly 
shown at a meeting held at the National 
Press Club tonight. It was in the 
nature of a get-together meeting for the 
purpose of establishing friendly relations 
to combat all diplomatic efforts to cen- 
sor or suppress news. 

Robert Barry, chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspondents, an- 
nounced that for the first time in the 
history of international gatherings the 
newspaper men of various nations will 
not be grouped, as has been the prac- 
tice in the past, but instead, in arranging 
the press seating, every effort has been 
made to prevent that very thing. Nine 
nations will be represented in the Press 
Section, and so far as numbers will per- 
mit, no two men of a given nation will 
occupy adjoining seats 

The newspaper men of all nations to- 
night pledged one ancther that as far as 
they are concerned, understanding will 
come out of the conference. The meet- 
ing was unusual for its enthusiasm for 
the common cause of unrestricted pub- 
licity and international understanding. 
Avery Marks, president of the National 
Press Club, presided. 

Newspaper men of all nations took 
part in the discussions of means to cover 
the conference and of establishing close 
working arrangements between all news 


paper men. 








By BEN MELLON 


Henry Suydam, representing the State 
Department, was present and announced 
that Secretary of State Hughes will be 
available to newspaper men at all times 
during the conference to answer ques- 
tions, through him or Philip Patchin. 

The same program that brought failure 
to the Peace Conference may be at- 
tempted here but two things may make 
either its success or continuance impos- 
sible. First, the temper of the newspa 
per men gathered here is to rough-house 


things if they are not given an inside 
view of what is taking place. Second, 
the American hands that are guiding 


this gathering are nervous and nothing 
makes them jump more than criticism 
and public disapproval 

\ thing that adds strength to the be- 
lief that any program announced up to 
date regarding the conduct of sessions 
is subject to radical change is the fact 
that many of the foreign diplomats are 
having their first experience with the 
independent and Democratic American 
newspaper man on his own soil 

They are already finding this much 
different than meeting the occasional 
traveling American newspaper man at 
home as some of the visitors are even 
now ready to testify. 

\ very queer thing about the coming 


conference is the fact that the Japanese 
—with whom agents of secret diplomacy 
have scheduled us to fight the next war 

as represented here are demanding 
pitiless publicity. 

Aside from being one of the 
important golitical gatherings in the his 
tory of nations the conference has 
brought together the leading moulders 
of public opinion from every nation as 
well as the greatest assembly of Ameri- 
can journalists. 

This does not take into consideration 
the numerous “trained-seals” who wan 
der close to the edge of true journalism 
and dive in when the financial picking 
is good. I have not run across Charlie 
Chaplin at the National Press Club or 
in the lobby of any of the hoteis but 
everybody else that has figured in the 
news in a prominent way during the last 
few with the possible exception 
of a few persons 
are still pending, are 
conference.” 

In the meantime there is an 


most 


years, 
whose divorce 


“down to 


cases 


do the 


army ot 
steady-going regular hard-working re 
porters making 
cover the conference, no matter whether 
it is diplomatically open or closed. They 
are the regular birds—the newspaper 
men who would start buying country 
° 


now preparations to 





success, 


peace 


achieved. 


gress of the World. 


World. 
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LIMITATION OF WORLD 
MISUNDERSTANDING . 


URING the period of October 11 to 25 there was held in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Territory, a conference of the world press whose 
aims and purposes were identical with those of the great Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments that opens in Washington, D. C., today 
and to which all the world is looking with hope and prayers for 


But the object of the Press Congress was even more vital to world 
to bring about permanent peace based on understanding 
among the nations of the world through their Press. 
accomplished which give every reason to hope that success will be 


Epiror & PUBLISHER in special cable and radio stories has told as 
fully as the circumstances would allow the story of the Press Con- 
But much remains untold. 

It will be Eprror & PuBLIsHER’s pleasure in its issue of December 
3, 1921, to present the complete story of the Press Congress of the 
The entire record of the Congress proceedings, pictures, 
intimate sketches, opinions, suggestions on how world understanding 
can be created and possibly need for armaments done away with 
entirely, will be the features of the 


Post-Press Congress of the World Edition 


Results were 


DECEMBER 3, 1921 





homes if their weekly stipend reached 
as much in a year as is paid per week 
to most of the names that blaze under 
the big headlines. Incidentally these 
regular newspaper men will continue to 
cover the conference after the hotel bills 
for the first two weeks arrive at the 
home offices. 

\ major part of the work of assign- 
ing seats and granting press credentials 
fallen upon Robert Barry, chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of Con- 
gress, James D. Preston, in charge of 


has 


the Press Section, and Philip Patchin 
and Henry Suydam, representing the 
State Department in Press Relations. 


With members of the Standing Commit- 
they been in passing 
upon applications for practically three 
days and nights and it is doubtful now 
whether their work 
before Saturday morning. Press 
quarters have established in 
new Navy Building on 17th street. 

In passing upon applications for en 
trance to the Press Section every effort 
has been made to bar propagandists. 

Membets of that tribe already 
throwing a poison gas that will endanger 
ill the the conference if the 
bronze the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Building are slam 
med in the face of the people and the 
press, which is their ear. 

Senator Lodge continues in his con 


tee have session 


will be completed 
head 


been the 


are 


aims of 
doors of 


tention that it would be bad manners 
for the American delegation to the Con 
ference on Disarmament to insist upon 


defining the procedure to be followed in 
session, but if midnight barter prevails 
the American represented in 


Washington is going to ask that delega- 


press as 


a whis 
rf 


in no uncertain terms what 
campaign to stimulate distrust 
and ideals of America 


tion 
pet 
the aims 
called. 
THE foreign 
newspaper men the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma 
ments was a luncheon given Tuesday at 
the Shoreham Hotel by the 
Writers. Richard V. Oulahan presided 
and the members of the reception com 
mittee were Mark Sullivan, Oliver Owen 
Kuhn, Frank J. Taylor, David Lawrence 
and Frederic William Wile. There 
fifty 
Guests of honor were Philip Patchin 


( 
can he 


first entertainment to 


here to covet 


Overseas 


were 


foreign writers present 


and Henry Suydam, representing the 
State Department in the Press Section 
of the conference, and Robert Barry, 


chairman of the Standing Committee of 
Correspondents and Washington corres 


pondent of Eprror & PUBLISHER 





Complete List of Accredited 
Correspondents to Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments will be 


found on pages 8 and 9. 
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PRESS CONGRESS 


Editor & Publisher 


COMMITTEE WILL 


REPORT TO PRESIDENT HARDING 





Actions of Congress and Need for Speedier and Cheaper Communica- 
tions Across Pacific Will Be Presented to Honorary 
Chief of the World Journalists 





(By 
6s FRANCISCO, Nov. 9.—Press 
_ Congress delegates to the number of 
arrived yesterday on the steamer 
Mauri of the Matson Line, enthusiastic 
over the grandeur of the scenery and 
natural wonders of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, and the reception and entertain- 
ment accorded them there. A _ special 
committee consisting of James Wright 
Brown, United States; Dr. V. R. Beteta, 
Guatemala, and Guy Innes, Australia, 
are going Washington to report 
the accomplishments of the Congress 
to Honorary President Harding and 
in perfecting means of news distribu- 
tion to Pacific countries and lowering 
its cost. They will be accompanied by 
Alexander Hume Ford, Executive Sec- 
retary, and V.S. McClatchy, California, 
member of the newly organized re- 
Pacitic 


60 


to 


Conference. 
The most important resolution pass 
ed by the Press Congress follows: 
“Realizing the vital necessity for 
interchange of reliable, uncontrolled 
and uncensored news reports between 
peoples if misunderstandings are to 
be avoided and peace maintained. 
‘Appreciating the action of the Con- 
gress of the United States in authoriz- 
ing the use of the United States Navy 
radio facilites for trans-oceanic 


gional Pan Press 


news 
communication and a word rate which 
has encouraged the 
comprehensive — daily 
news reports. 
“Realizing the fact that continuation 
of this policy on the part of the United 
States, with co-operation of other na 
tions on the shores of the Pacific will 
insure permanent 


development of 
trans-Pacific 


commfinication 
across the ocean and encourage simi- 
lar conditions in other portions of the 
globe. 

“Understanding that in no other way 
at this time is it practicable to insure 
satisfactory news communication and 
that the present service must close in 
July, 1922, if Congress fails to renew 
the authorization to the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

“The 


warm 


Press Congress expresses its 
appreciation of the initiative 
thus taken by the United States in the 
promotion of practical peace by fos- 
tering the development of independent, 
uncensored news communication, and 
trusts that the Congress of the United 
States will not permit the lapse or 
discontinuance of the present service. 

“The Press Congress further com- 
mends the policy thus established by 
the United States to the careful con- 
sideration of other nations, in the hope 
that through co-operation, all parts 
of the world may in time enjoy such 
interchange of reliable news as is now 
possible on the Pacilic and pledges its 
members in their respective countries 
to the promotion of such a policy.” 

\nother resolution which was re- 
garded as of the highest importance 
was that establishing permanent stand- 
ing committees, with representatives 
in every country with members in the 

Press Congress, to deal with matters 
news communication, freedom of 
the press, interchange of journalists, 
journalistic education, ethics of jour- 
nalism and standards of practice and 
promotion of the welfare of jour- 


ot 


nalists. 


Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


William J. Smith, editor of the 
Waukegan (Ill.) Sun; Thomas J. Blain 
of the Port Chester (N. Y.) Item, 
Frank P. Glass, Jr., of New York; I. 
T. Burney of the Little Falls (N. Y.) 
Journal and Courier and E. S. Under- 
hill of the Bath (N. Y.) Advocate are 
among those making the trip around 
the world. Col. F. E. Lawson of Lon- 
don, Oswald Mayrand of Quebec City, 


and J. H. Zerbey of Pottsville, Pa., 
are returning via the Canadian 


Rockies. Many of the delegates are 


going on to the Washington confer- 
ence. 


PROTEST R. R. MAIL DEADLINE 


New York Publishers also Seek Change 
in Copyright Law 

The Publishers’ Association of New 

York City and branches of the Federal 


Government are now discussing 
changes proposed by the former in laws 
and regulations affecting mewspapers. 


To Postmaster General Hays the asso- 
ciation has appealed for more elasticity 
in the time railway mail must be re- 
ceived before train departure. The 
cther objective is change in the copy- 
right law as it related to photographs 
reproduced in newspapers to compel 
owners of copyrighted photos to imprint 
their copyright on the proof, so that the 
copyright would take care of itself in 
the reproduction. 

Action in the railway mail matter was 
qguickened by a letter from the Acting 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service in New York, calling publishers’ 


attention to the regulation that news- 
paper mail will be refused unless re- 
ceived 15 minutes before train time. 


“The inconsistency of this postal prac- 
tice is evidenced by the fact that news- 
papers sent by express are accepted five 
minutes before train departure,” says 
the publishers’ statement, “although in 
emergencies newspaper circulation men 
are willing to put the newspapers to go 
by mail direct on the trains.” 


/ or 





November 12, 1921 
Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, in discussing the 
copyright question, pointed out to 
Eprror & PusLisHeR that the present 
practice of printing below the picture 
the word “copyright” and the name of 
the photographer is inconvenient at an 
hour when time is a factor and gives to 
the photographer a free advertisement 
to which he i# not entitled. 


QUICK WORK IN NEW 





BRITAIN 


Fire Kept Herald Out of 
Only Four Days 


The New Britain (Conn.) Herald’s 
plant was gutted by fire Wednesday, No- 
vember 3, and everything of use in the 
production of a newspaper, with the ex- 
ception of the press, was destroyed. On 
Monday, November 7, four days later, 
the regular editions of the Herald were 
printed on its own press from type set 
on the Herald’s own machines, in 
own rebuilt office. 


Plant for 


its 


In the short period of four days the 
office was made habitable; seven Inter- 
type machines were purchased in New 
York, shipped in motor cars to New 
3ritain and installed in the Herald office; 
a gang of Goss press mechanics came 
from Chicago and put the machine in 
order; new press rollers were made in 
New York and forwarded to the office 
by a motor truck and a new stock of 
newsprint paper was secured. More than 
30 automobiles and motor trucks and the 
services of more than 100 men were 
required to accomplish the mighty task. 





PROMOTION FOR O’NEILL 
Named Advertising Manager of New 
York Evening Mail 


Tom J. O'Neill has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Evening Mail to succeed Thomas F. 
Burns, who-has gone to the New York 
World advertising manager. Mr. 
O'Neill started his career on the Phila- 
delphia Record, where he remained for 
some years in various capacities. For 
three and a half years he was advertis- 
ing and business manager of the Austin 
(Tex.) American and he has also been 
on the advertising staff of the Birming- 
ham News. Mr. O’Neill went to Birm- 
ingham at the time the News started 
publishing a Sunday paper and remained 
there for some time. For the past year 
and a half he has been on the Mail. 


as 





SHOULD ADVERTISING RATES GO DOWN? 





today. 
Sense answers “No.” 


in dollars. 


Do you know? 


dollars. 
how the world stands with him. 


the system for Eprror & PuBLiIsHFR. 


tional and local advertiser. 
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UNDREDS of publishers are turning that question over in their minds 
Desire to assist business readjustment answers “Yes.” 


But neither desire or second sense help on payday. 
is the only thing that counts when you are filling pay envelopes. 
words, payday is the one time when you must deal in cold facts represented 


But how about the rest of the week—how many cold facts have you? 


What effect does a change of a cent a pound in the price of your white 
paper have on the price of a line of local advertising? 


You should, or some payday, cold facts will not be cold dollars. 
The Waterbury Republican has a model system for translating 
Every night its publisher knows how he stands with the 
No second sense, no desire, just 
count under its system. William J. Pape, the publisher, has written all about 


yet been advanced for present advertising rates. 

The first instalment will appear in Epiror & PusisHEeR next week. 

A copy of the complete article should be placed in the hands of every na- 
Write us and we will tell you how you can help 
in the camraign to maintain living advertising rates for newspapers. 
in the meantime, read the first article in 


Old Second 


Hard coin of the land 
In other 


facts into 
world and 
cold facts 


It is the soundest argument that has 


And 


NEXT WEEK 
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POOR RICHARD ADVISES 
WASHINGTON NEWS 


New Scripps Tabloid Appears Novem- 
ber 8, in 12 Five-Column Pages, 
with “Exclusive Interview with 


Ben Franklin” 


With twelve pages of news and pic- 
tures and, in accordance with the 
Scripps-McRae policy in starting news- 
papers not a line of advertising, the first 
issue of the Washington (D. C.) Daily 
News made its appearance November 8. 
The paper is a five-column tabloid, with 
a depth of 16% inches. 

That Washington will find it inter- 
esting reading is promised by an “In- 
terview with Benjamin Franklin” that 
appeared on the second page. 

“When one starts a newspaper in 
Washington, we are advised, it is cor- 
rect first to interview Benjamin Frank- 
lin,’ says the News reporter. 

He walked up to the ,old Franklin 
statue on Pennsylvania avenue and 10th 
street and here’s how he did it: 

“Honored ancestor of the craft,” we said, 
“we are about to ask the people of the na- 


tional capital to read another newspaper.” 
Franklin continued gazing unblinking across 


the street at the front of the Far Eastern 
noodle factory. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Why?” we repeated after him; “why—to 


fill a long felt want, of course.” 

“Whose long felt want?’’ he demanded, and 
we thought his eye twinkled. 

“Our own, naturally. We've always wanted 
to have a newspaper in Washington. It is 
very long felt want with us.” 

“Why?” he asked again. 

“Well, for one thing, there are a lot of 
interesting things going on in Washington and 
the rest of the world that we’d like to read 
about.” 

“What are these interesting things?” 

“Well, for example, when all the excite- 
ment was being enjoyed over the terrible Ku 
Klux Klan nobody thought to tell about the 
initiation 


ceremony held by the Washington 
chapter of the Klan one night in the Capi- 
tol.” 
“In the Capitol?” 


“Yes; right under the big dome. You know 
the little round stone room in the middle, 


where the suffragists’ monument rests now.” 
“How 


could they get away with it?’ ex- 
claimed Franklin, beginning to show a little 
interest. 
“That’s what we'd like to know.” 
“What else?” he asked. 


“Well, we are interested in home economics, 
and we'd like to read about the Government 
official who was planning to move and sent 
some of his draughtsmen out to make sketches 
and floor plans of certain houses that were 
for sale, so that his wife wouldn't have to 
bother with going around to see them.” 

“You mean these were Government draughts- 
men ?”” 

at 

“T’ll say that was home economics!” ejac- 
ulated the printer-philosopher. “But why do 
you come to me?” 

“Well, seeing we are going to be neigh- 
bors—” 

“Oh, you came to borrow something?” 

“Yes,” we replied; ‘“‘some advice.” 

Franklin was silent for a time and then he 
said: 

“Be careful. Printers should be careful 
about everything. Printers indeed should be 
careful how they omit a figure or letter, for 
by such means a terrible alteration is made in 
the sense. I have heard that once in a new 
edition of the Common Prayer, the following 
sentence, ‘We shall all be changed in a mo- 
ment, the twinkling of an eye,’ by the omis- 
sion of a single letter became, ‘We shall all 
be hanged in a moment, etc,’ to the no small 
surprise of the first congregation it was read 
to.” 

Continuing, he offered interesting views con- 
cerning the English language. Since he him- 
self wrote what is generally accepted as the 
strongest, clearest, simplest English that has 
come from the pen of an American writer, his 
remarks are worth reading. 

“Nothing,” he said, “should be expressed 
in two words that can as well be expressed in 
one; no synonyms should be used, or very 
rarely, but the whole should be as short as 
possible, consistent with clearness; the words 
should be so placed as to be agreeable to the 
ear in reading summarily, it should be smooth, 
clear and short, for the contrary qualities are 
displeasing. 

“Any other suggestions?’’ we asked. 

“T’ll wait until I see what you have done 
with those I have given you,” he replied and 
resumed his calm contemplation of the noodle 
factory. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) News will 
make its bow to the public November 


21. It is the twenty-seventh Scripps- 


McRae newspaper. 
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CHINA NEEDS EFFICIENT NEWS SERVICE 
FOR ITS 1134 PUBLICATIONS 





World Press Asked to Supersede Ridiculous Story-Telling and 
; Contemptuous Comment with Friendly and 
Helpful Advice 





By K. P. WANG 


EpitortaL Nort! 


Mr. Wang is associate editor of the Shun Pao, of Shanghai 


lhe accompanying article is based on extracts of an address he delivered before 


the recent Press Congress. of the World convention in 


URING the last few decades, China 

has become one of the most import- 
ant members in the family of nations, 
and the press in China has also become 
one of the greatest factors in China’s 
progress and reconstruction. 

The press as it is understood by the 
western nations is still in its period of 
infancy in China. Nevertheless, China 
has a rather long and interesting history 
of newspaper life. She holds the dis- 
tinction of being the first country to 
start the newspaper. As far back as 
the second century B. C., during the Han 
Dynasty, China began to have circular 
papers. They were periodical reports 
prepared by residential representatives 
of feudal lords of different states at the 
capital to keep their lords and home 
officials well-informed about the edicts 
and decrees issued by the emperors. 


First NEWSPAPER IN THE WorLD 


Later, during the Tang Dynasty, about 
the middle of the seventh century, these 
feudal reports changed their forms into 
governmental gazettes, issued by the 
Government itself. They contained in- 


formations of official promotions and 
removals, principal ministers’ memo- 
randa and recommendations, and new 


orders and laws authorized by the em- 
perors. 

During this period the first newspaper 
in China, as well as in the whole -world, 
was born. During the reign of Emperor 
Yuantsung, from 713 to 755, a magazine 
known as the Kai Yuan Magazine was 
founded. This was the first newspaper 
recorded in any historical annals of any 
nation. 

However, not until the art of printing 
was discovered could there be any 
“press” in the generally accepted sense 
of the word. 

Just as the newspaper made its initial 
entrance to the world through China, 
printing also was invented by a Chinese 
artisan. Movable types were first used 
in China in 1045, when a_ blacksmith 
named Pi Shing began to use types. On 
the soft surface of a plate of clay, Pi 
Shing cut out the characters, and the 
plate was later hardened by fire. From 
this plate of clay, porcelain types 
were then moulded. The porcelain types, 
when in use, were set up in a frame of 
iron partitioned off by strips, and in- 
serted in a cement of wax, resin, and 
lime to fasten them down. The printing 
was generally done by rubbing. When 
the printing was completed the types 
were loosened by melting the cement 
and then made clean for another impres- 
sion. 


Far From Up to Date 


However, even prior to the use of mov 
able types there was printing in China 
by wooden or stone blocks with char 
acters carved on them. Rubbing was 
the usual way of reproduction. 

As early as 175, Emperor Lingti of 
the Han Dynasty ordered to have all 
the classics carved on stone tablets to be 
posted in front of imperial palaces so 
that the scholars could have the oppor- 


tunities to rub the impressions from 
them. 

Though ‘China employed movable 
types 3500 years before Gutenberg cut 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


his matrices at Mainz, yet in China the 
press, as such, is still more or less un- 
developed. 

There are not enough newspapers in 
the country to serve the public, and most 
of the papers which exist today are not 
Only a 
few of them are even acquainted with 
up-to-date journalistic 
management. 


conducted along modern lines. 


principles and 
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During the revolutionary period, 
some ten years ago, the press in China 
played such an important role that it can 
be safely said that the revolution was 
made successful only through the utter- 
ings of the newspapers. Since then the 
number of publications ‘has been increas 
ing all the time. 

Modern newspaper plants are being 
constructed and up-to-date printing ma 
chineries are being ordered. Old class 
editors, who are merely literati and poets, 
are being replaced by graduates from 
colleges, who are fully equipped with 
modern knowledge of sciences and lan- 
guages. 


Press GATHERING STRENGTH 

As the people are getting more and 
more educated, the reading public is be- 
ing enlarged and hence the circulation 
increased. 


being The day is not far 
now when China will have a press as 
strong and as efficient as that of any 


other country. 





£ Bod PE KAMPEVAREAE MAK 


Of course you can’t read this Chinese ideograph; 


translate. 
Shun Pao, Shanghai, China.” 


It says: “K. P. Wang, Delegate to the Press Congress at Honolulu. 


so we'll 


The 


that is, most of you; 


Mr. Wang, who is a Princeton graduate; and so can 


write English as well as Chinese, wrote the ideograph when he posed for this picture 


especially for EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Advertising rates are altogether too 
low to support the papers. Circulation 
figures are mostly insignificant and the 
majority of the newspaper workers have 


not the proper training. The equip 
ments for the papers are as a whole 
incomplete. In the matter of news ser- 


vice, there are too few out-port corres- 
pondents, and yet these correspondents 
generally send the bulk of news through 
the mails rather than through telegrams. 
Editorial policies, as such, are prac- 
tically unknown to most Chinese ed- 
itors, except as policies which make the 
papers appear partisan and partial. 


SETTER Day DAWNING 

Nevertheless present tendencies all 
indicate a better day. That the general 
public of the country gradually feel the 
necessity and importance of the press 
should be taken as a source of inspira- 
tion. In all the big political, economic, 
educational and social problems of the 
country everybody has to look to the 
papers for news and editorial opinions; 
and very often they borrow the space of 
the papers to publish their own views 
about these problems. 


That the Chinese press is exerting an 
influence in China now cannot be de- 
nied. A few simple statistics will prove 
its popularity and strength. In spite 
of the fact that there is such a great 
extent of the territory and that there 
is no adequate communication through- 
out the country, we have secured the 
following statistics: 

According to the figures kept by the 
statistical department of the Shun Pao 
there are now in China 1,134 publica 
tions of one kind or the other; and when 
classified there are, daily, 550; weekly, 
154; monthly, 303; yearly, 1; quarterly, 
4; half-monthly, 45; half yearly, 1; bi 
monthly, 1; bi-weekly, 5; bi-daily, 6; 
every ten days, 46; every five days, 9; 
and every three days, 9. Twenty-six of 
these are published by foreigners in for- 
eign languages, 15 of them being pub- 
lished by the British, 4 by Americans, 4 
of them being published daily, 4 weekly, 
by Japanese and 3 by the French; 18 
and 4 monthly. 

Many other papers published in the 
Chinese language are also identified with 
foreign interests in fact, though not in 
name. Also there are five other daily 





papers printed in the 
but owned by 


English language 
Chinese. 

China also has her newspaper centres, 
Peking and Shanghai being the cities 
where the influence of the press is felt 
the most. In Peking alone there are in 
all 92 daily papers. These papers con 
tain most of the political news of the 
country, presenting the stories from dif- 
ferent angles and in different shades. 

Shanghai is a commercial centre, and 
so the papers there publish more eco- 
nomic and commercial news than papers 
of other cities. 

Monthly publications seem to have 
found more room in Shanghai than the 
dailies. The number of monthlies pub- 
lished in Shanghai is 63, while’ that of 
the dailies is only 31. 

Canton, Hankow and Tientsin are the 
other journalistic centers of the country, 
but none can be compared with Shan- 
ghai and Peking. 

Editorial expressions published at 
Canton, Hankow and Tientsin do not 
carry much weight, and the papers from 
those cities do not circulate very far. 

A few of the foreign newspapers in 
China have also established a high stand- 
ing and prestige, and very often their 
editorials are translated by the Chinese 
papers. 

In the whole history of the Chinese 
press, the Shun Pao has always enjoyed 
the reputation as the leading newspaper 


in China. It reaches every class of 
people. Even in country villages and 
small towns the name Shun Pao has 


long been a substitute word for “news 
papers.” 
Tue BusINEss oF NATIONS 
China is now facing her hardest pe- 
riod—the period of reconstruction. Since 
the problems of the Pacific deserve the 
greatest attention of the world, the des- 


tiny of China is the destiny of the 
world. The Shun Pao and other news- 
papers in China have pledged them- 
selves to exert their best ability and 
power to serve China. But it is such a 
great task that the assistance and co- 


operation of the press of other friendly 
powers are most earnestly solicited, for 
the Chinese which is so inade- 
quate and insignificant, cannot under- 
take the work alone. We must ask the 
sympathy and support from the 
of other countries. 

Among all the things that the Chi- 
nese press world needs most today is 
the organization of an efficient and well- 
intentioned international news agency, 
jointly supported by the press of both 
China and other nations. China has 
long felt such a need, because she does 
not get enough information from the 
western countries for the reading public. 
On the other hand, the press in the 
foreign countries are also very much 
handicapped by the absence of authentic 
and valuable information about China. 

Whatever foreign news appears in 
Chinese papers is either too old or too 
brief. Any reading materials about 
China published in foreign papers 
mostly consist of short reports of in- 
significant events and wrong repre- 
sentations on political and social prob- 
lems. A well organized international 
news agency would be the best remedy 
for the situation. 

Proper and authentic 
about China should supercede ridic 
ulous story-telling, and friendly and 
helpful advice should be introduced in 
place of sarcastic and sometimes con- 
temptuous comments. 

The world is no longer a world of 
governments, but a world of peoples. 
If the peoples of the world cannot sym- 
pathize and help one another to bring 
about the world’s salvation, what will 
be the hope and destiny of the world’s 
civilization ? 


press, 


press 


publicity 
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ACCREDITED CORRESPONDENTS COVERING CONFERENCE ON 





Organizations They Represent and Their Washington Addresses 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 








HE Standing Committee of Correspondents has 
certified to the Department of State the follow- 
ing list of newspaper men to be accredited as cor- 
respondents in the Press Section of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments: 
Abeling, Ruth Agnes, 
1522 New York ave. 
Abbott, Ernest Hamlin, 
Adams, J. H., 


Newspaper Enterprise Association, 


The Outlook, 1703 New York ave. 
Baltimore Sun, 1416 New York ave. 


Agronsky, Gershon, Jerusalem Haaretz. 
Akerson. George E.. Minneapolis Tribune, 306 Albee Bldg. 
Albert, Charles S., New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 


Albertson 
Bldg. 

Arbib, Costa A., Rome (Italy) La Tribuna. 

Armstrong, R. B., Los Angeles Times, 604 Bibbs Bldg. 

Atchison, J. C., New York Daily News-Record, 505 Union 
Trust Bldg. 

Authier, George F., 


Ralph, International News Service, Munsey 


New York Herald, 437 Munsey Bldg. 


Zaillie, Hugh, United Press Association, 1322 New York 
ve. 
3aldi, Vito M., Philadelphia L’Opinione. 
Zaldwin, O. P., Baltimore Sun, 1416 New. York ave. * 
tarkley, Edna M., Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, The 
Burlington. 
darrett, 
son Bldg. 
tarry, John D., 
tarry, Robert, 


Edward W., Birmingham Age-Herald, 500 David- 
San Francisco, Call. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, 501% 14th st. 
Barsotti, Charles, New York Progresso Italo-Americano. 
Barzini, Luigi, Milan (Italy) Corriere della Sera, Hotel 

Washington, 

Bassee, Louis, Agence Havas, Paris, 621 Albee Bldg. 
Bean, Rodney, New York Times, 717 Albee Bldg. 

Bell, Samuel W., Philadelphia Public Ledger, 501% 14th st. 
sell, Ulric, Louisville Courier-Journal, 809 Evans Bldg. 
tender, Robert J., United News, 1322 New York ave. 


Benson, Allen L., International News Service, Munsey 
eiMickel, Karl A., United Press Associations, 1322 New York 
Fillings, John S., Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 901 Colorado 
» Dgham, Robert W., Louisville Courier-Journal, 809 Evans 
side. 


Bishop, Crawford, N. Y. Evening Post, 

Bliven, Bruce, New York Globe, 

Blumenfeld, David L., 
New York ave. 


Home Life Bldg. 
Munsey Bldg. 
United Press Associations, 1322 


Blythe, Samuel G., Saturday Evening Post, Hibbs Bldg. 
Bonsal. Stephen, London Westminster Gazette, 1746 K 
st.. N. W. 


Bowman, W. E., Detroit Journal,-420 Colorado Bldg. 

Bradford, A. L., United Press Assns., 1322 New York ave. 

Bradshaw, Roberta, Women’s Wear, New York, 505 Union 
Trust Bldg. 

Brainerd, C. C., Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 901 Colorado Bldg. 

Brigham, William E., Boston Transcript, 81 Home Life 
Bidg 

Britton, Edward E., 
trict Bank Bldg. 

Broun, Hleywood, New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 

Brown, Ashmun N., Providence Journal, Hibbs Bldg. 

Brown, George Rothwell, Washington Post, Post Bldg. 

Brown, Harry J., Salt Lake Tribune, Woodward Bldg. 

Bryan, John Stewart, Richmond News-Leader, 617 Colo 
rado Bldg. 

Bryan, ‘William Jennings, United Press Associations, 1322 
New York ave., also Lafayette Hotel. 

Bryant, H. E. C., New York World, 20 Wyatt Bl'» 

Buckley, Michael F., Central News of London, 31 Wyatt 


Raleigh News and Observer, 603 Dis- 


Buel, Walker S., Cleveland Plain Dealer, 38 Post Bldg. 
Bullock, W. F., London Daily Mail, The Benedict. 
Burnaugh, Peter, New York Evening Telegram. 
surrill, Harvey D., Syracuse Journal. 

Bush, J. D., International News Service, 1206 


Munsey 
Bldg. 


Campbell, J. Bart, 
sey Bldg. 
Canaday, 
Burlington. 
Carman, 
Carroll, 


International News Service, 1206 Mun- 


Elizabeth B., People’s Popular Monthly, The 


Albert R., Montreal Star, Shoreham Hotel. 
Raymond G., Philadelphia. Public Ledger, 50114 


14th st. 

Carson, John J., Baltimore Evening Sun, 1416 New York 
ave. 

( “hariton, Frank, International News Service, 1206 Munsey 
Bldg. 

Chu, P. K., Shanghai (China) Shun Pao, The Bachelor. 


Church, David M., 


1206 Mun- 
sey Bldg. 


International News Service, 


Clapper, Raymond, United Press Assns., 1322 New York 
av ec 
Clark, Edward B., Chicago Evening Post and Western 


Ne age Union, 610 Munsey Bldg. 
ark, Gregory, Toronto Star, The Raleigh. 
Callie, Ralph A., New York Herald, Munsey Bldg. 
Collins, Robert M., Associated Press, Star Bldg. 


Colver, William B., Washington Daily News, 1322 New 
York ave. 
Conn, Foreign Affairs News Service, 1815 


Edward L., 
K st., N. W. 
Connor, Frank W., New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 
Cook, Waldo, Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
Coralnik, Dr. Abram, New York Day, 921 15th st., N. W. 


Corey, Herbert, Associated Newspapers, Munsey Bldg. 
Cortesi, Salvatore, Associated Press, Star Bldg. 
Couch, Ralph. New York Herald, Munsey Bldg. 


Courtney, Ralph, New York Herald, Munsey Bldg. 
Cox, John R., Fleet Review, 511 11th st., N. W. 
Craig. Donald A., New York Herald, 437 Munsey Bldg. 
Crawford, Arthur W., Chicago Tribune, 42 Wyatt Bldg. 
Crawford, William <A., Central News of America, 31 
Wyatt Bldg. 
Croly, Herbert, New Republic. 


Darden, Thomas R., New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 
Davies, W. W., Buenos Aires La Nacion. 
Davis, Forrest, Detroit Free Press, Metropolitan 


Bank 
Bldg. 


Davis, 
Bldg. 

De acon, Ben, Canadian Press, Ltd. 

de Balluseck, D. J., Amsterdam (Holland) 
delsblad, The Powhattan. 

de Biasi, Agostino, New York Carrocio. 

de Gobart, Albert G., Paris Journal des Debats, 441 New 
Willard. 

Delavaud, 
Bldg. 

de Montalvo, 
Munsey Bldg. 

Dezouche, Emma, New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 

Dixon, Frederick, Christian Science Monitor, 921 Colo- 
rado Bdg. 

Dixon, Miss Jane, New York Evening Telegram. 

Doi, Tsuneatsu, Kokusai News Agency, Hotel Richmond. 

Donahey, J. H., Cleveland Plain Dealer, 38 Post Bldg. 

Dorian, Cecil, Newark Evening News, Colorado Bldg. 

Dorman, Robert P., Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
1322 New York ave. 


Malcolm W., New York Evening Post, Home Life 


Algemen Han- 


Henri Collin, Agence Havas, Paris, 821 Albee 


Marie, International News Service, 1206 


Dougherty, E. G., Davenport (Ia.) Democrat, 514 Wood- 
ward Bldg. 

Drexel, Constance, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 501% 
14th st. 

Dunn, Arthur W., American Press Assn., Woodward Bldg. 

Early, Joseph J., Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Early, Stephen T., Associated Press, Star Bldg. 

Easton, Edward C., Philadelphia Inquirer, 1006 Munsey 
Bldg. 


Edmunds, George L., New York Evening Telegram. 
Edwards, Fraser, United Press Assns., 1322 New York ave. 
Oe Henry E., Exchange Telegraph, Ltd., 1420 F st., 


MN eliote, Tackson S., Associated Press, Star Building. 
Ellis, William T., Chicago Daily News, Home Life Bldg. 

pena Lee, Chicago Journal of Commerce, 912 Munsey 
g. 

Emery, Fred A., Baltimore Sun, 
Erwin, 
Essary, 


1416 New York ave. 
John D., New York Evening World, Munsey Bldg. 
J. Fred, Baltimore Sun, 1416 New York ave. 


Fairchild, E. W., New 


York Daily News-Record, 505 
Union Trust Bldg. 


Farrington, Joseph R., Philadelphia Public Ledger, 501% 
14th st. 
Ferguson, Fred S., United News, 1322 New York ave. 


Field, Carter, New York Tribune, 


514 Woodward Bldg. 
Flythe, W. P., 


Washington Herald, Herald Bldg. 


Folliard. Edward T., Nevin News and Feature Service, 
Munsey Bldg. 
Foote, 


Mark, Grand Rapids Press, 927 Colorado Bldg. 
Fox, Albert W., Washington Post, Post Bldg. 
Fox, Charles J., Tien-Tsin North China Star, 359 Munsey 


Bldg. 

Frueh, Al.. New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 

Fujita, Shinitiro. Tokyo Asahi 416 Bond Bldg. 

Fuwa, Samata, Eastern News Agency, Japan, Hotel Gor- 
don. 


Gableman, E. W., Cincinnati Inquirer, 32 Post Bldg. 
Galtier, Toseph, Paris Le Temns, 442 New Willard. 
Gates, Robert M., Memphis Commercial Appeal, 

politan Bank Bldg. 

Gauss, Harry B., Chicago Daily News, Home Life Bldg. 

Geddes, Bond P., Associated Press, Star Bldg. 

Gerard, James W., International News Service, 
sey Bldg. 

Gerault, Andre, Echo de Paris, Willard Hotel. 

Getty, Frank W., United Press Associations, 1322 New 

York ave. 

Gilbert, Clinton W., 

501% 14th st. 

Ginter, Rohert M.. Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Post Bldg. 
Gleissner, Tohn, United News, 1322 New York Ave. 
Goodwin, Mark L., Dallas News, 620 Albee Bldg. 4 ® 
Goss, Frank R., Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Bond Bldg. 
Goto, Takeo, Tokyo Jiji Shimpo, Arlington Hotel. 
Gottlieb, Louis S., New York Jewish Morning Journal. 
Grahame, Leopold, London Financier. 

Gregg, Isaac, New York Sun. Munsey Building. 

Green, Horace, Leslie’s Weekly, 1126 16th st 

Green, Martin, New York Evening World, 22 Wyatt Bldg. 


Metro- 


1206 Mun- 


Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 


Green. _ M., Foreign Affairs News Service, 1815 
K st., N. W. 

Grey, same A., Baltimore Evening News, 439 Munsey 
Bldg. 

Griffin, Buckley S., Springfield Republican. 


Groat, Carl D., United Press Assns., 


1322 New York ave. 
Groves, Charles S. M., 


Boston Globe, Albee Bldg. 


Hall, Henry, Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 
Hamilton, J. G., London Daily Chronicle, 
ington, 
Hanazono, 
pe 
Hanlon, 


47 Post Bldg. 
Hotel Wash- 


Kanesada, Tokyo Nichinichi, 
Charles. New York World, 
John V., 
Hapgood, Norman, 


The New Ebbitt. 
20 Wyatt Bide. 
Pittsburgh Press, 421 Colorado Bldg. 
Universal Service, Bond Bldg. 
Harris, H. Wilson, London Daily News, Hotel Arlington. 
Harris, Winder R.. Universal Service, Bond Bldg. 
Hart, Charles C., Portland Oregonian, 823 Albee Bldg. 
Hasegawa, S., Tokyo Kokumin Simbun, Hotel Gordon. 
oye William D., New: York Evening Telegram, Post 
Bldg. 
Hayden, Jav G., Detroit News, 903 Colorado Bldg. 
Hawkins, W. W., United Press Assns., 1322 New York ave. 
Henning, Arthur Sears, Chicago Tribune and New York 
Daily News, 42 Wyatt Bldg. 
Hill, David Jayne, New York Tribune, 
Hill, E. C., New York Herald, 
Holloman, Tames 
Holmes. George R., 
Munsey Bldg. 
Holt. Hamilton, Independent, 


514. Woodward 
Munsev Bldg. 

Atlanta Constitution, Hotel Raleigh. 
International News Service, 1206 


New York. 


Hood, Edwin M.. Associated Press, Star Bldg. 

Hooker, Richard. Springfield Republican. 

Hopwood, Erie C., Cleveland Plain Dealer. 38 Post Bldg. 

Hornaday, James P., Indianapolis News, 33 Wyatt Bldg. 

Hossain, Synd, Bombay (India) Chronicle. 

House, Edward M., Philadelphia Public Ledger, 501% 
14th st. 

Nsu. Jahin. Shanghai (China) Press, The Bachelor. 

Hunt, Harry B., Newspaper Enterprise Association, 1322 


New York ave. 


Ifuntley, Theodore A., Pittsburgh Post, Post Bldg. 


Hutchinson, W. K., International News Service, Munsey 


Bldg. 

Hyde, Henry M., Baltimore Evening Post, 1416 New York 
ave. 

Ishida, Take taro, Tokyo Chugai Shogio Shimpo, Hotel 
Gordon. 

Ishikawa, Kin-ichi, Osaka Mainichi, The New Ebbitt. 


Isuke, Tokumitsuk, Tokyo Maiyu Shimbun, Hotel Gordon. 
Ito, Masanori, Tokyo Jiji ‘Shimpo, Hotel Arlington. 
Iwanaga, Yukichi, Kakusai News Agency, 422 Star Bldg. 


James, Edwin L., New York Times, 717 Albee Bldg. 
Jenks, J. E., Army and Navy Register, 511 11th st. 
Jermane, W. W., Seattle Times, Colorado Bldg. 

— William H., New York Tribune, 514 Woodward 


, ~ Lukin, Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province, 1322 
New York ave. 

Jones, Ruth E., Washington Times, Munsey Bldg. 

Jones, Winfield, San Antonio Express, 14th & Penn Ave. 

Joslin, Theodore G., Boston Evening Transcript, Home 
Life Bldg. 

Joy, Maurice, New York Evening Mail. 

Judd, Maurice, New York Sun, Munsey Bldg. 


Kamio, Shigeru, Osaka Asahi, The Highlands. 
Karger, Gus J., Cincinnati Times- Star, 16 Post Bldg. 
Kauffmann, P. C., Washington Star, Star Bldg. 
Kauffmann, R. M., W ashington Star, Star Bldg. 
Kellogg, Paul N., Survey. 

Kennedy, William P., Washington Star, Star Bldg. 

Keyes, Mrs. Francis P., Good Housekeeping. 

Keyser, Charles P., St. Louis Globe Democrat, 34 Wyatt 
Bldg. 
Kinnosuke, Adachi, New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 

King, Tom, Manitoba Free Press, 1827 Belmont St. 

Kinsley, Philip, Chicago Tribune, 42 Wyatt Bldg. 

Kirchhofer, Alfred H., Buffalo News, 514 Woodward Bldg. 

Klein, Alfred, New York Day, 921 15th St. 

Knorr, Ernest, Central News of America, 31 Wyatt Bldg. 

Knox, Frank, Manchester Union & Leader. 

Kolbert, James T., United Press Assns.,, 1322 New York 
Ave. 
Komatsu, 
Gordon. 


Midori, Tokyo Chugai Shogio Shimpo, Hotel 
Kono, Mitsushi, Tokyo Nichinichi, New Ebbitt. 

Krock, Arthur, Louisville Times, 808 Evans Bldg. 
Kusuyama, Yoshitaro, Osaka Mainichi, New Ebbitt. 


Kyne, Peter B., San Francisco Examiner, Bond Bldg. 


Daily Marine Record, 3565 6th St. 
John H., Baltimore Sun, 1416 New York 


Laue, Herman, 
Latane, Dr. 
Ave. 
Lauzanne, 
Lawrence, 
Bldg. 
Leary, John J... New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 
, ~ menial G., Paris Journal des Debats, 442 New Wil- 
ard, 


Stephen, 


Paris, Le Matin, 
David, 


Shoreham Hotel. 
Consolidated 


Press Association, Star 


Leimbach, Gertrude, Baltimore Evening Sun, 1416 New 
York Ave. 
Lewis, Reuben A., New York Journal of Commerce. 6 


Fleming Bldg. 
Lewis, Wilmott. London Times, 1705 N. St., N. W. 
Lieu, Richard P., Peking Daily News, 332 Cairo Hotel. 
Lilly, Joie H., Cinciinnati, 32 Post Bldg. 

iyimas Mancel "de Oliveira, Buenos Aires, La Prensa, 3536 
3th St. 
Lincoln, G. Gould, Washington Star, 
Low, A. Maurice, 
Lowry, Edward G., 


Star Bldg. 

London Morning Post, Hibbs omy 7 
McClure Syndicate, 2022 Hillyer Pl 
MacAllen, R. 


Warren, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 501% 


14th St. 
MacGregogar. Donald, New York Herald, Munsey Bldg. 
MacKenzie, J. V., MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto. 
Malacrida, P. M., International News Service, 1206 Mun- 
sey Bldg. 


Mallon, John M., Jr.. New London (Conn.) Day. 

Mallon, Winifred, Chicago Tribune, 42 Wyatt Bldg. 

Markham, Edgar C., St. Paul Pioneer Press, 514 Wood- 
ward Bldg. 

Marks, Avery C., Tr., 


Washington Times, Munsey Bldg. 
Marrinan, John, 


Boston Herald, 719 Albee Bldg. 


Martin, Frederick Roy, Associated Press, Star Bldg. 

Martin, Lawrence, United Press Association, 1322 New 
York Ave. 

Martin, Tohn L., Washington Star, Star Bldg. 

Martin, Lorenzo W., Louisville Times, 808 ES Bldg. 
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York Ave. 

Meiman, Benjamin, New York Jewish Daily Forward. 
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Baltimore Sun, 1416 New York Ave. 
M., Milwaukee Sentinel, 44 Post Bldg. 
Federated Press, 233 Maryland Bldg. 
Raymond §S., Baltimore Sun, 1416 New York 
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Sophie, New York Tribune, 514 Woodward 
Katherine, New York Sun, Munsey Bldg. 
20 Wyatt Bidg. 
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1 Press.) 
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MINNESOTA ADVERTISES 
FOR EMIGRANTS 


Has New Development Policy for Un- 
tilled Lands of North and Will Ask 
Legislature for Larger 
Appropriation 


Plans for an extensive paid publicity 
campaign are being laid by the Minne- 
sota State Board of Immigration to 
compete with the states of Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota and the Do- 
minion of Canada which are increas- 
ing the vigor of their campaigns each 
year in their effort to attract settlers to 
their untilled lands. 

“Since taking over the immigration 
department last spring,” O. H. Smith, 
commissioner of immigration for Min- 
nesota, informed a correspondent of 
Epiror & PupiisHerR, “We have in- 
augurated an entirely new policy in con- 
nection with the development of North- 
ern Minnesota and we are hoping that 
results of this policy will be such that 
we will be able to induce the incoming 
State legislature to provide this depart- 
ment with funds sufficient to put over a 
publicity campaign in keeping with the 
importance of the work.” 

Hundreds of city people and others 
were attracted to farms in Minnesota 
by advertising in newspapers and farm 
publications outside the state, under the 
direction of J. S. Arneson, of St. Paul, 
former commissioner of immigration, 
who, on retiring, purchased the Thief 
River Falls (Minn.) Tribune. 

Fred D. Sherman, who was the pre- 
decessor of Mr. Arneson as commission- 


808 Evans Bldg. 

Player, Cyril Arthur, Detroit News, 903 Colorado Bldg. 
New York World, 20 Wyatt Bldg. 
Porter, G. Ellis, Baltimore Evening Sun, 1416 New York 


Washington Post, Post Bldg. 


Newspaper Enterprise Association, 1322 


Commerce, 6 


London Daily Telegraph, 


1206 Munsey 


Smith, Hal H., New York 
Smith, Robert B., Chicago 


St. 
Standard, Paul, Australian 
Stansbury, H. 


Thomas, New York 


Stoddard, Henry L., New York Evening Mail. 
Harold Phelps, New 


Stokes, 
Life Bldg. 


Stokes, Elizabeth King, New 


iad Life Bldg. 

Hotel Stowe, Fred H. 
Strayer, Louis W., 
1416 New 
Sullivan, Mark, N. Y. 


er of immigration of Minnesota, de 
clared in his annual report that it is 
the “unanimous opinion of the board 
and the commissioner that the appro- 
priation for immigration and advertis- 
ing should be much larger than at the 
present time. 

“With the present appropriation of 
$25,000 a year, little more can be 
done than has already been accom- 
plished. With an increase, it would en- 
able the department to carry on a vig- 
orous newspaper advertising campaign 
the year around, while under the pres- 
ent appropriation the department is un- 
able to advertise the full twelve months, 
thus confining their activity to the win- 
ter months, when advertising is more 
fruitful. It has been the policy of the 
department to carry some newspaper ad- 
vertising in Central and Eastern states, 
confining the newspaper advertising to 
publications having a circulation outside 
and east of Minnesota.” 

Mr. Sherman stated further in his re- 
port that while it is impossible to show 
the value of the different forms of ad- 
vertising, as there are no means of re- 
cording the number of people coming 
to Minnesota, he added that the news- 
paper and magazine advertising cam- 
paign conducted by the state “in a meas- 
ure show that Minnesota is at least re- 
ceiving more immigrants that any other 
competing Northwest states.” 

In 1917, small display advertisements 
were carried in about 75 daily farm and 
daily newspapers in other states with 
the result that a great deal of corre- 
spondence came to the department, Mr. 
Sherman stated. Since that time, the 
extent of the advertising has been in- 


Times, 717 Albee Bidg W hite, 
Tribune, 


Press Assn. 
.. Universal Service, Bond Bldg. Bldg 
Steed, H. Wickham, London 


20 Wy att Bldg. Steep, Tribune, 


, Peoria Journal and Transcript. 

’., Pittsburgh Dispatch, 38 Post Bldg. 
Strother, Frank, World’s Work, Shoreham Hotel. 
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Snider, C. H. G., Toronto Evening Telegram. Wilcox, G 
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Times, 1705 N St Williams, 
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Stevens, H. C., Minneapolis Journal, 44 Wyatt Bldg Willis, H. 
Stevenson, J. A., Toronto Star, Raleigh Hotel ing Bldg 
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York Evening Post, Home Wing, 
ork Ave 


York Evening Post, Home 


Wood, Le 
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Wright, J 


Washington Sucher, Ralph, Akron Evening Times, Chateau-Thierry. Yamakaw 

vie Summers, George W., Wheeling Register, 45 Post Bldg. don. 

Monitor, 921 Suzuki, Bunshiro, Osaka-Tokyo Asahi, 416 Bond Bldg Yamamori 
Suzuki, Hitoshi, Nagoya Aichi Shimbun, 1518 K St Young, F 


creased greatly and full page advertis¢ 
ments attractively illustrated are quite 
common. They seem to have a greater 
intrinsic value in getting settlers than 
even land or railroad companies con 
ducting similar campaigns, because ot 
the fact that a state body is considered 
absolutely résponsible for the truth of 
the claims made in the advertisements 


Hearst Siecuiine in Michigan 


A move by W. R. Hearst to make his 
newly acquired Detroit Times a state- 
wide Michigan newspaper is seen in the 
forming of alliance with the Port Huron 
Press, by which a copy of the Times is 
given as a supplement to every purchaser 
of and subscriber to the Press. The 
combination is sold for 3 cents—“Two 
newspapers for the price of one” 
the selling argument. Announcement of 
the arrangement was made November 5 
by Charles R. Osius, Jr., editor of the 
Port Huron Press. 


being 


Triangle Agency in Bankruptcy 

\ petition in bankruptcy was filed No 
vember 10 against the Triangle Service 
Inc., advertising agency, at 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, by these creditors: 
Ruth Greenberg, $172; Israel Gorelick 
$1,100; Harry Bern, $200. It is stated 
that the liabilities are about $8,000 and 


assets about $1,000. 





Death of H. P. Gifford 
Henry P. Gifford, publisher of the 
Carson City (Nev.) News, died in a 
Reno hospital, November 5, following an 
operation. As a carrier boy, Gifford de- 
livered the first isssue of the News when 
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Boston Transcript, 81 Home Life 


Parker, New York Journal of Commerce, 6 Flem- 


lerton M., Buffalo Express. 
London Daily News, Cosmos Club. 
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Wisner, G. Franklin, Baltimore American, Munsey Bldg. 
Wood, Junius B., 


Chicago Daily News, 51 Home Life Bldg. 
wis, New York Times, 717 Albee Bldg.’ 


Wooton, Paul, New Orleans Times Picayune, 611 Colorado 


umes L., Milwaukee Journal, 38 Post Bldg. 


i, Yoshihiro, Tokyo Chuo Shimbun, Hotel Gor- 


R., Tokyo Hochi Shimbun, 1 Iowa Circle 
rederick J., Nashua Telegraph 


it was established thirty years ago. Ex- 
cept for a period of six months he since 
has been connected with the paper. 


LeRoux to Start Hoquiam Weekly 


Hoquiam, Wash., is to have a new 
weekly newspaper, the name of which 
has not been announced. It will be 
published by Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
LeRoux. Mr. LeRoux has been con- 
nected with papers in Portland and 
Seattle and more recently has been a 
national field representative of the 
American Legion. 


Milwaukee Saved Eight Columns 


The Milwaukee Herold, German lan- 
guage daily newspaper, has changed its 
make-up to conform to metropolitan 
standards. Beginning this week, it will 
be published in eight 12-em columns in- 
stead of seven. 


Author of “Dragnet” Dead 


Mrs. Evelyn Scott Snead Barnett, 
literary editor of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, died this week. She 
was the author of “The Dragnet” and 
several other works of fiction. 


Sacramento Editor Dead 





William H. Larkin, editor and owner 
of the Sacramento (Cal.) Sunday 
Leader, a weekly newspaper, died sud 
denly from heart disease October 21. 





Changed to Eight Columns 
The Ashland (Ore.) Daily Tidings 


has been changed from a _ four-page, 
seven-column paper to eight pages, six 
columns. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES IN “CLEVEREST SALE”’ 
CONTEST ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK 





Grit, Ingenuity and Perseverence Continues to Show in Stories Sent 
by Contestants Showing How They Got Results and 


Signatures on the 


“Dotted Line’’ 














‘i if last I the stories sent by 
esm in Epiror & PUBLISHER’S 
My Cleverest Sale’ Contest are pub- 
this issue The decision of 
B ad rt Judges has beer vith 
eld until the publication of all that 
been thought to contain value to 
salesmen. Now that that 1s over 
decision will be iounced in 
veek’s issue of Epitor & Pups- 
SH ind the awards made. 
Usep ENEMYS AMMUNITION 
In 1913 I was calling on my trade 
astern Pennsylvania. The market 
electric irons in those days was in 
d= shape The lighting companies 
ere killing dealer competition by  sell- 
g the nsumer at cost 
line was expensive—the electric 
ny main seller, retailed at $5, and 
ery place | went the dealers were dis 
‘How can | sell your iron when the 
Central Stati is selling irons at 
$249?" That was the greeting I re- 
eived from every buyer. I decided that 
| must study up some plan or else lose 
1t ¢ re for my dealers refused to 
k wn such competitior 
| stood in the back of one store and 
hed the clerk vainly endeavor to 
? line He knew the points, but 
rice er double—made the cus- 
tom refuse to buy, and, she left, evi 
lent with the impression that they 
ere trying to rob her 
Right | received my inspira- 
| walked down to the lighting com 
\ d purchased one of their irons 
Pan], t the store | asked permission 
vait on the next prospect. One fin 
1] me. it 
| ved her my iron, explained the 
ture irefully, and finally mentioned 
rice 
\s | expected, she brought up the 
( the cut price down the street. 
If t the kind of iron you want, 
og} you the same iron that they 
1 at tne ame price,” | answered as 
led out my late purchase from un- 
he counter “But and then | 
xplained once more the features of 
She bought mine without fur 
er question 
The proprietor f the store had 
atched me “What are you going to 


yne chooses the $2.49 iron? 


Skea 
“Sell it and send the boy down to the 
lighti company for another one.” | 
swered 
The novelty of the stunt pleased him 
left with a good sized order for more 
Warp A. SCRANTON, 
American Electric Heater Company, 
Detroit. 
x * 
AUGHT THE CONGRESSMAN 
Wh I was brought from Chicago to 


Baltimore, Md., by Isaac Hamburger & 
Sons, ten years ago, and employed in 
the capacity of sales manager in their 
wholesale tailoring branch, it was, nat- 


urally, necessary for me to convince 
their salesmen that I wasn't a “bull 
thrower” as all of us Westerners are 


considered. 

One day a salesman was waiting on 
me of our dealers when I happened 
al ind was introduced. Upon learn- 


ng 


ing the customer had recently been elect- 


d to Congress I casually remarked that 
vhile the gray business suit he just o1 
dered was all right it represented only 
about one-third his requirements. I told 


him he needed a full dress and tuxedo 
suit for the formal functions and smok- 
ers which he as a Congressman would 
have to attend, and a black frock coat 


and vest with striped trousers for church 


and walking purposes. 

In appealing to his vanity I natur 
lly janded him for the whole outfit 
| had shown the salesmen the difference 
between taking a man’s order and sell 
ing him. The difference in this case 
amounted to about $200. They decided 
that as a sales manager I wasn't an ac- 
cident 

L. G. Hartman, Sales Manager, 
Isaac Hamburger & Sons, Inc., Balti 
more, Md 
ae 
Usep a Press To MAKE A SALE 

Some years ago I was traveling for 

the Keystone Type Foundry of Phila- 


delphia. | was unable to do business 
with the largest printing establishment in 


Savannah, Ga., though I tried my best 


to get a part of their business. This 
kept up for several trips, until I met 
Mr. Vaisberg, who had a small printing 
plant in the same building, as did Braid 
& Hutton 

It seems Mr. Vaisbe-g was unable to 
do business with his neighbors. In talk- 
ing to him after business hours, he told 


ee aemeg B S'27 


» he needed a small cylinder press, and 
Messrs. Braid & Hutton had for sale 
what he wanted. 

The next day I called upon Messrs. 
Braid & Hutton and asked if I had any- 
thing they wanted, etc. Mr. Hutton said 

but at some future time he intended 

to throw out his two-point brass rule and 
it in a new outfit, which would cost 
25, but he would do nothing 





it $125 


! asked him about his small Hoe drum 
He siid to sell a 
couple of presses and he would sell the 


press. he wanted 






small Hoe cylinder for $125. I saw Mr. 
Vaisberg and sold him this press for’ 
$150 Braid & Hutton delivered the 


press on the sidewalk and took from us 
$125 worth of brass rule. My firm con- 


sidered the deal satisfactory. 
W. A. FowLer, 
New York Type Foundry. 
* on 
Mane Himsetr MANAGER 
Jack Vrost had just begun to hand 
ut free samples of his winter, and I 
vas on the road to sell overshoes and 
rubbers for a firm down East. 
\fter three days of futile efforts to 
make the slightest sale in the small 


towns that | solicited, I ultimately de- 
that if | to fail I would at 
least fail on a larger scale. I then started 
a large town with the positive in- 
tention of doing some real business. 
My conscience suddenly awakened to 

fact that | in faithful conver- 
sation with the manager of a fairly large 
lepartment of this town 

He earnestly listened to reason, but | 


cided was 


tor 


the was 


store 


could feel the sale going under. [ had 
begun to realize the amount of nerve 
| had in trying to persuade him to open 
1 shoe section in his store My talk 
was getting dry. My argument was 

ttit stale, and he had no time to 








SMALL GAP BETWEEN THIS YEAR AND LAST 
IN NEW YORK OCTOBER NEWSPAPER ADS 






































()' TOBER lineage in Greater New New York American, Evening Journal, 
‘ork newspapers reachec 1e total Da News an e Brooklyn Eagle 
York n hed tl t Daily News and the | : 
of 14,748,224 lines. 837.912 lines lows: Comparative figures for the month in 
than the October, 1920, records of the 1920 and 1921 and for the seven years 
ame papers. Gains were made by the back to 1915 follow: 
I ] tage of 
) 0) total spa 192] 1920 G Loss 
} e 914 \met 1 1.056.762 1 5 320 
7 6 Brooklyn Eaci 5 1.409.590 1 1.604 
Brookl; ri S $36,808 382 4 
) f ( 1 7 46.706 IRS 232 
Eve lou ¥ 028.202 074 
( . Evening Ma 607.106 16.984 
AH ' | 53 5 4 
616 Ky ae 70) 724 
f | | 623.894 
656 f t Wi 147 21 
56 ( (; 765.39 
+¢ g H 1.285 
X¢ m1 N Tabl ) 209.570 15 
666 S “ft | ¢ 6 787.566 29 84 
470 47 SNE nn can Awe oe naa ei ¢ 184,542 2,234 254 79,712 
76 IR ribune ) ) 1.033.1 92.480 
154 4 W 1 } 766 6827 76.97 
4 12.974 Tota 7 } R6 > 2379 
Net Loss 
No Sunday editior 
° POBER, 1921—191 
8 1917 116 1915 
\mericat 810,446 m5 4°76 4.956 963.404 
Brooklyn Fack 821.327 a7 7 191.713 143.270 
Brooklyn Tir 
Commercial 194,345 197 170.640 ex 3 
Evening Jour 748,435 780 79 751.658 687 603 
Evening Mail 377.208 557.397 483.085 
Fvening Post 362,248 51.598 347.578% 
Evening Sun 599 857 5€4 556 $96,118 
Evening Telegrar 1.47 7?6.670 714.420 638 990 
Evening World 4.04 579.158 471.165 474.729 
Globe q é 718.454 765.398 981,850 674 S40 670.289 618.059 
Herald ...... 1.167.942 1.285.416 854.69 663.226 871,673 802,119 
News (Tabloid) 24, RR4 209.570 ; TE ; . PREM 
Standard Union 5 26 787 ,56¢ 741,55¢ $91.545 556,887 561.588 594,184 
PO caso ? 736,816 386.848 398,810 457.875 492.748 
Times 2,154,542 084,150 1.289.726 254,096 1,245,197 995.373 
Tribune 940.708 1.03 886.774 487,220 440,205 484,809 402,528 
World 1.405.766 1,682,738 1,692,936 1.445.486 1,337,110 1.353.010 1,164,078 
Totals - 14,748,224 15,586,136 15,456,02310 708,705 10.791,395 11,081,844 10,033,816 
*+Figures not recorded 
tSun and Herald combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; name changed to Herald 
Oct. 1, 1920. 








waste, so | thought I would leave « 
good terms. 

While heading the exit 
the st | noticed a large section divid 
ed off where farm and garden tool 
monopolized the entire space. Who, 
that town, wanted to buy garden tool 
like that in the winter time. Two jump 


more and | was back in the manager’ 


for door 


re 


iffice. 
Those fifteen minutes in that offic 
were the crisis of my life. I came out 


with an order for one hundred pairs 
of shoes. 

The manager sent down orders t 
clear out space for a shoe table in th 


garden tool section. 

In a few minutes his order was being 
dispatched to my firm. 

3eing that this was the largest stor« 
in the town this order started me off 
fine and all the smaller stores tollowed 
with some sort of an order anyhow. 

I made it my business to watch the 
sale of those shoes, for I had my mind 
to secure another large order. | 
called at the big store nine days later 
and found that the shoes had been 
the table for two days but only a few 
pairs were sold. I secretly obtained this 


set 


on 


information from the salesman, This 
meant I was in a predicament. 
But—during those nine days I was 


not sleeping. 
schemes 


I had my mind on several 
concerning the proposi 
tion, and one of these I must carry out 
right now. I knew the shoes would sell 
if the people knew they were there, and 
I knew the manager would have no 
more patience with me, so I promptly 
decided to do a little managing on my) 
own part. It also confronted me that 
before I could be manager I would have 
to execute live bill peddling. 
The morning I called at the 
printing shop in the business district to 
get my hand-bills. | remember there 
were two thousand he printed for me, 


good 


some 
next 


and | 
1 hz 


loss or an 


se 


arated myself from $8 which 
id the cho‘c of ec nsidering 
investment ‘in the 
referred the latter. With addition 
1 two dollars I employed two small 


hoys to distribute the bills in the best 


as a 
store. ] 


an 


districts. 1 expected to bring some 
good business The bills read as fol 
lows: 
EXTRA SPECIAL 
SALE—ALL DAY MONDAY! 


OVER-SHOES! RUBBERS! 
How'd you like to be in our BOOTS ? 


Men's, Women’s and 
Children’s Guaranteed rubbers and over 
shoes. 


1,500 pairs of 


ALSO SHOES heavy 

\ new complete line 
they LAST. 

Limit of three pair to a 


of stock while 


customer. 
YOUR CHOICE 

Ye Township Market 

i spent most 

of the next day, Sunday, packing my 

things at the hotel so I would be ready 

to leave town in of 


Drygoods 


lhis was on a Saturday. 


case an urgent re- 


quest. [ planned to prowl around Mon- 
day morning to investigate results. 
Everything was set. Monday morning 


came and | felt quite serious. At nine 


o'clock A. M. I noticed more people 
going im the store than usual. Espe- 
cially women! (I felt big to be manager 
of such a prosperous store.) At ten 


o'clock I thought I would take a peek 


into my shoe department. 

I couldn't see it. It was surrounded 
by women. I tried to squeeze in 
to see the shoes. There were three 
broken pairs on the table. The clerks 
(three of them) were busy issuing 
accommodating checks as promissory 
rights to the next lot of shoes, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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CLEVER REPORTERS CAUGHT MURDERER 
OF JOHN HAWKINS 





Arrest on Very Night of Crime Back in 1870’s, Through Work of O!d 
New York Herald Staff—A Journalistic Feat Unsurpassed 
for Ingenuity 





By JULIUS CHAMBERS 


Epitortat Norte—-Mr. Chambers was one 


day A 


a reporter and later as managing 


York World he had many unusual «xperiences 


est to the younger generation of journalists 

in “News Hunting on Thr Continents, 

duced from that book by perm: 1 f Mr 
reminiscences and recollections ? 

Epiror & PuBLISHER 

NE of the traditions of all city 

rooms is that big stories generally 
ccur at the end of dull nights when 
men on waiting orders are’ drowsy, 
owing to inaction. On such a night, a 
messenger from Police Headquarters 
rushed into the office with a note. A 
printing telegraph connecting with 
the Herald’s sub-station at Mulberry 
street, that ought to have conveyed the 
information was out of order, and the 
telephone had not been invented. 

When the acting night city editor 
Gerald McKenna, had read the contents 
ef the envelope, he became a humat 
mitrailleuse in action. A great new 
storv was in s‘eht He glanced at the 
lock—the hour was eleven. He call 
bis star reporter, Daniel Kirwin, and 
ave orders like an admiral on the poo: 
deck: 

“John Hawkins, Wall Street banker 
has been murdered in his Fifth aver 
home near Tenth street 3ody fonn’ 
by his nephew and daughter on their 
return from the theater. Mr. Kirwin, 


take two men with you. Hire a'l ‘1 

‘abs you want Get the story Kase 
is left headquarters and will «meet 
vou at the house. This murder is worth 


every line we can get. First edition at 
2.45, but as many thereafter as neces 
sary I'll attend to. matter from the 
morgue, 

' 


Macdona 
absolutely 


r. Chambers and Mr 
you will assist Mr. Kirwin 
under his direction Kirwin, I hold 
you responsible.” 

We two comprehended 


that the chief feature of the morrow’s 


youngsters 


paper would be this sensational crime, 


right at home. Occurrences in other 
ports of the world would become rela 
tively insignificant, owing to the na 


tional prominence of the victim and the 
mystery surrounding his death. 

By this time, the three of us were in 

secured at the Astor Hous 

ab-stand. The horses, on a run, were 

deserted at this 


hour by all other vehicles except lum 
i 


i Carriage, 
headed up Broadway 


ering stages. Kirwin planned his cam 
paign. He would keep Macdona with 
him for legwork. I-should be dropped 
it the New York Hotel td secure 
another cab for my own use 

“Kase will have a diagram of the floor 
on which the murder was committed 
We must trace Hawkins’ movements 
from the time he left his office this af 
ternoon to the moment of his death. Hi 
clubs must be visited. If robbery has 
occurred, we have a motive; if no theft 
ve must seek a motive. It will be your 
luty, Mr. Chambers, to trace the banker 
uptown. You must secure every detail 
‘f the trip, when he started, where h: 
topped and at what club he dined. He 
is a widower and usually dines at the 
Union Club. Call on his partner, Rad 
ish, at 9 West 11th street, round thx 
corner from the Hawkins’ house; the 
generally come uptown together. If 
they didn’t tonight, Radish will know 
the name of his companion. Find tha‘ 
man! Then hurry to the office an? 


of the best known new 


editor of the New York Het New’ 
in news gathering that ar rf Ss} ‘ nter 
Many of these adventu 
recently published I : tory 
Chambers. It i 
spaper days t 1 
vrite every line possible. Here we ar 


it the scene of the crime—twenty m 
utes after eleven!” 

Karl Kase was waiting for us; he ha 
made and sent to the office a floor plar 
The police captain of the precinct 
in charge and from him the police ac 
‘ount of the murder was learned 
\dditional details to those furnished 
Kase’s original note were few, excep* 
that the house was in perfect order, not 
in article missing, and that the killin 
was done with a piece of lead pipe left 
ina corner of the hall by a plumber only 
two days previous. Therefore, this was 
not a premeditated crime, but one of 
“necessity,” owing to fear of exposure, 

of sudden imoulse, suggested by 
sight of the deadly bludgeon. This pre- 
supposed that the blows were struck in 
the light 
moment 


Nobody knew up to. that 


“It is the act of an amateur,” com 
mented Kirwin, after examining th 
body, verifying the identity of the vi 
tim and ascertaining that the blow w 

livered from behind, crushine 1¢ 


“J man fell without a cry.” 


clared a physician who had been sum- 


November 


mored “The body was. still warm 
vhen I arrived,” he added. 
When the nephew and daughter came 
home the door was on the lat nean 
¢ unlocked—and the light in the fron 
ll had been turned out. Not until the 
was relighted was the body seen up 
he floor of the drawing room. This 
! the nephew, the daug vas hys 
il and could not | see! 


“At what theater was young George 
Hawkins?” asked Kirwin. 

“The Union Square t.4 see 
Charles Thorne and Sara Jewett,” re 
vied Nase, who had seen the nephew 

“What were the old man’s clubs?” 

‘Saok* commented Kirwin, meanios 
that he had correctly instructed me 

ilready off in a second cab for th 
corner of 21st street and 5th avenue, 
vhere the Union clubhouse stood. 
lurning to Kase, Kirwin gave 
final instructions: “Go upstairs, get 
Ask him particu 


talk with the nephew 
lay tween what acts of the play he 


left the theater. Then jump into ac 


nd hurry to the office. 

“Now, Macdona, get into my carriag 
Drive fast to the Union 
heater; rouse the watchman by ring 


Square 


ing a bell at the stage entrance on 


venue \scertain precisely when t! 
curtain fell at the end of each act, a 
the leneth of exch intermission Loo! 


over the crowd in the hotel bar-roon 
he Broadway corner of 14th street 
eu'll find some member of the Union 
ucre company Ask if anybody saw 
youny Hawkins leave the _ 
Remember, nothing that serves to c 
roborate or discredit 


+ ¢ 
al t 


_ 


playhouse 
young George 
Hawkins’ statement is toa trivial t 
vention. Then drive to the office.’ 


These instructions were given on tl 
ront stoop Dan Kirwin re-ent 
the house The coroner had not 


rived. The body lay where it had | 





“PRINTING THE DOOVILLE GAZETTE” 


liscovert The star reporter 1 al- 
r¢ d cle 1 tt 1 1t He he ~ ~¢ irci 
of the floor the carpet was moquette 
of ul rownish shade With hi 
hands Kirwin felt every inch f the 
floor vering Ah! inside t sliding 
loors, in the dining room, w 1 damp 
spot. Blood. The body had been move 
ifter death Whv? Obvious! so t 
t would be seen by the first person 
enter the front door. Would a mur- 
derer, fearing interruption, commit such 
foolhardy act? Wasn’t it rather what 
perso! vou d do who k ¢ met her 
f the family to be ibsent and inted 
the crime discovered? And where w 
the banker’s hat? The butler point 
to it, hanging in the hall \ momet 
later, Kirwin knew that in addition to F 
the body being moved from the dining 
room to the salon, the hat had bee 
hung upon the rack after the crime. Th 
binding on one side of its rim was red 
with blood It had rolled icross tl 
ensanguined spot. And another dis 
covery: the lock of the front door ha 
been “thrown off” by blood fingers 


Why should this murderer wish to leav 
the door unlocked unless to suggest the 
theory that night prowler, a huma 
vulture without home or planned pm 


1 


pose had vandered into the banker’ 


home, had been surprised, and had kille: 


Kirwin kept his own counsel, He had 
discovered all these mysteries in pre 
cisely eleven minutes. He was working 
against time—not as a detective but a 
a news-hunter. 

Mr. Kase 


upstairs with notes of an intervi wi 


reappeared from the library 
George Hawkins. The statement was 
full, clear and explicit. The young ma 
was at the Union Sanare Theater to s 


( rley Thorne, accompanied by 1} 

cousin, tl le id banker’s da hter Be 

t | econd and third ets, he 
ued on p 4) 
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SPACE BUYER AS A. STAFF EXECUTIVE 
IS MODERN NEWSPAPER NEED 





“Office Advertising” Turned Out by Every and Any Department 
Often is Worst Copy in Paper and Would Be Bettered Under 
One-Man Direction 





By JOHN A. WARD 


National Advertising Manager Los Angeles Examiner. 


( NE OF THE greatest paradoxes in 

the advertising field today is the 
manner in which newspapers handle 
their publicity. If big manufacturers or 
merchants conducted their publicity on a 
similar scale the whole country would 
be bankrupt in no time. Practically 
every firm doing business on a broad 
scale with the general public maintains 
an advertising department to direct all 
publicity. 

Do the newspapers? 

No! 

Where in this land is there a pub- 
lisher who retains an advertising man- 
ager whose specific duty it is to take 
charge of all publicity concerning his 
paper ? 

By “advertising manager” I mean a 
man in charge of advertising campaigns 
—not a sales manager in charge of sell- 
ing white space. The title of advertis- 
ing manager as it is now used is en- 
tirely incorrect, in that he is the man 
heading that department which secures 
the advertising published each day. 


AcTUALLY SALES MANAGER 


It would be much better if he were 
called the sales manager, advertising 
division. The circulation manager should 
be called the sales manager, circulation 
division. Advertising and circulation 
managers on our newspapers are sales 
managers in every sense of the word. If 
they were in any other line of business 
they would be called sales managers. 
But of course the publishing business is 
different. 

What newspaper publicity needs to- 
day is centralized responsibility under 
one man. 

The present scheme is to allow the 
managing editor or someone in the edi- 
torial department to write copy for an 
ad on some big news scoop or feature 
story. Then the advertising manager, 
in his turn, is permitted to prepare some 
copy telling how much more lineage his 
paper is carrying than all the others 
combined, etc. And then comes the cir- 
culation manager, who is allowed to 
write ads showing the tremendous cir- 
culation gains he has made. 

How ridiculous and absurd it would 
be if big manufacturers had advertising 
copy and plans coming from three dif- 
ferent sources. Think of all the lost 
motion. Think of the wasted energy 
the lack of centralization of authority— 
the absolute absence of any definite plan 
or concerted effort. 

Aps THAT Know No BrotHers 

Not only do newspapers give authority 
for the preparation of copy to three 
different department heads but they also 
allow these department heads to pre- 
pare and publish their ads almost any- 
time the spirit moves them. 

The busy managing editor has an as- 
sistant write an ad regarding a news 
scoop or a big feature story. The copy 
is prepared hurriedly. It is rushed into 
type and then into print. No effort is 
made to secure any similarity of typo- 
graphy or layout with other ads of a like 
nature. So it is with the advertising 
manager’s copy. Likewise with the cir- 
culation manager. There is positively 
no harmony in their plans. 

Some of the poorest ads I have ever 
seen were prepared by a newspaper to 


run in that particular paper in which 
the attention of the reader was called 
to some particular merit which it pos- 
sessed. Very little thought was given 


to the preparation. of these ads. They 
were horribly set up and there was no 
definite plan or idea carried from one 
ad to the other. 

Advertising managers and _ solicitors 
tell advertisers about the tremendous 
value of our white space—‘“don’t waste 
it. Use it to your best advantage. Hire 
the best agencies to prepare your copy 
or get the services of a staff of experts 
and put them to work in your own place 
of business. Get a good advertising 
manager to take charge of your appro- 
priation. Have him see to it that your 
money is spent to get the most results.” 

Then, after passing out this stock ad- 
vice we go back to our office, hastily pre- 





PUTTING “PEP” INTO LOCAL MERCHANTS 











The Price of Pre-War Prices 





tory in Aurora. 


Yes, the price 
of pre-war 
prices is too 





@ There's a price to be paid for pre-war prices. Are you will- 
ing to pay it? You people who talk about forcing things down 
to pre-war price levels? Are you willing to pay the price? 


q Pre-war prices now would mean the closing of every fac- 


@ Pre-war prices would mean cutting of every wage in Aurora. 


q Pre-war prices would mean the failure of scores of busi- 
ness houses in Aurora. 


@ Would that effect you and yours in any way? 


q If you chafe at the slowness of business adjustments, if you 
are not satisfied with the losses which business men are tak- 
ing—if you are one of those who think “something ought to be 
done”—just think this thing through. These results are not 
agreeable to face but they certainly are inevitable. 


G Unscrambling hizh prices is a ticklish job. Big unescapable 
forces have been at work creating these conditions. For instance, under-supply 
is responsible for some too high prices, over-supply is back of some too-low 
prices. Certain elements of cost have fallen, others have not, and prices 
cannot ignore these high costs. 


@ Now big forces are also at work readjusting the whole 
structure of the business world, gradually bringing it back to normal, but they 
are working sanely and slowly. The cyclone makes changes — but they 
are changes that wreck and destroy. The changes which we must have 
are those constructiye changes which build up. 


@ And of these building-up forces, perhaps the greatest is in 
your own hands. Industry must be kept at work. This can only be 
when trade and the demand for products go on uninterrupted. 


q Cessation of buying can lay industry on its back in a month. 
On the other hand, generous volume of buying can open eyery closed factory. 
high ho? You personally can help this temporary situation. Buy in normal quan- 

eR iii tities, and keep unbroken that charmed sequence of commodities, work, wages. 














THE AURORABEACON-NEWS 

















By ORIN CROCKER 


TRHE Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News 
recently ran a series of full page 
preachments addressed to the buying 
public of the community in order to 
press home an understanding of the 
economic ills certain to develop as the 
result of a continuance of a non-buying 
attitude on the part of the public. 

Briefly told, the argument around 
which these appeals center, is as fol- 
lows: 

Non-buying on the part of the public 
creates stagnancy which develops over- 
production. Over-production halts in- 
dustry, causes unemployment and hard 
times. 

Consequently, to use the words of the 
Beacon-News, “neither autocrat nor ar- 
tisan, magnate nor mechanic, employer 
nor wage-earner can afford to stop buy- 
ing.” 

Aurora is a factory center in which 
production assumes varied forms. It 
has always been considered a good busi- 
ness town. But the public faltered in 
its usual buying. Merchants found 


themselves facing heavy stocks acquired 
under the high cost levels of the post- 
war period. Things looked blue. 

Then the Beacon-News began to 
pump sand, so to speak, out of the bed 
of the Fox River, which bisects the busi- 
ness district, and inject it into the 
merchants. “Let’s get busy and compel 
the public to buy. We will do our part 
ii you will do yours.” It began its 
campaign of education, as it called it, 
and showed the public that lower price 
levels could not be reached through 
any so-called “buyer’s strike.” 

““Business as Usual’ won the war,” 
the Beacon-News affirmed, “but ‘Busi- 
ness as Usual’ is necessary also in order 
to keep the wheels of industry mov- 
ing.” 

The result of this effort, into which 
the merchants entered with a will, be- 
gan to put new life into merchandis- 
ing in all of its branches. Some bene- 
fited more than others, of course, but 
trade in general has shown a great im- 
provement. 


pare a half page ad, call for the=copy 
clerk and issue the following instruc- 
tfons : 

“Run this in four full columns to- 
morrow morning. Have somebody read 
the proof, I haven’t got time.” 

That’s the way most newspapers 
handle their promotion work. 

Newspapers spend all their time tell- 
ing other people about the vast results 
that may be secured by persistent and 
adequate use of white space in a judi- 
cious manner. But when it comes to 
the newspapers following their own ad- 
vice—that’s different. 

Publishers are ignoring the greatest 
power of the age—the advertising col- 
umns of the twentieth century newspa- 
per. Nothing can equal, nothing can 
compare, nothing can approach the tre- 
mendous force of newspaper advertis- 
ing—properly done. 

Our big business enterprises can dis- 
pense with all other forms of advertis- 
ing except the newspapers. The rea- 
son why newspapers: excel is that more 
people read newspapers than any other 
advertising medium. 

Very well then. Let’s take advantage 
of this supreme opportunity. Newspa- 
pers need managers to take charge of 
all publicity in order to: 

Follow a definite plan. 

Secure uniformity of copy. 

Originate ideas. 

Bring out some central thought. 

Bring about persistent effort. 

Seize all opportunities. 

Look into the future. 

Get maximum results. 

There is no set plan to newspaper pro- 
motion work as it is today. What would 
happen if the advertising manager of 
one of our big, nationally known food 
companies sent copy every few days to 
a newspaper to be released immediately 
on receipt. Suppose every ad had a 
différent set-up, different type faces, a 
change in layout, no set plan, no uni- 
formity of purpose, no continuity of 
thought. All that the manufacturer 
would be doing would be to waste his 
money. White space is worth just as 
much money to the newspaper that of- 
fers it for sale as it is to the adver- 
tiser who buys it. 


Onty Seventy Per Cent AWAKE 


The whole trouble is that most of us 
are thirty per cent asleep. 

Just what do we need? 

First, every newspaper, large or 
small, should have someone designated 
to be wholly responsible for publicity 
work. Every line of publicity should be 
passed on by this individual before it 
goes to press. He should be entirely 
respons‘ble. 

This man could be designated as the 
publicity manager in order that his title 
might not be confused with that of the 
advertising manager (who should be 
termed, as I said before, sales manager, 
advertising division). 

Larger papers may desire to have an 
advertising agency prepare copy and at- 
tend to details. That could be worked 
out to suit the convenience of the pub- 
lisher. 

Now what are you going to do? Pass 
this issue of Eprror & PustisHer along 
to one of your associates with the brief 
comment, “Read that, rather interest- 
ing,” and immediately direct your at- 
tention elsewhere and forget about it? 
There are two kinds of men, those who 
grasp ideas and do things and those who 
have ideas put before them and do noth- 
ing. 

Which kind are you? 


Elected to A. P. 

The Greensburg (Pa.) Morning Re- 
view has been elected to membership 
in the Associated Press, represented by 
E. Arthur Sweeny, editor. 
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ELECTRICAL 


CONTROL 


Editor & Publisher 


DOMINATES 


PLANT OF CHICAGO TRIBUNE 





Every Mechanical Department Equipped for Highest Operating, 
Safety and Emergency Efficiency—Special Flexibility Motor 
Requirements Was Big Problem to Solve 





MHE new Chicago Tribune printing 

plant is built from the standpoint 
of factory production. As everyone 
knows the ideal factory receives its raw 
material at as few entrances as possible, 
delivers it to the various departments, 
and finally the assembling room (in this 
case the mailing room) without any of 


the finished material having interfered 
with the progress of manufacturing 


This has been done as far as possibl 
in a newspaper way in the new Tribune 
plant. It therefore cannot be considered 
a show plant for the general public, but 

is a marvel of efficiency in every de- 
partment, especially from the stzn lpoint 


of its system of automatic electrical 


[ach section of ‘the press has an auto- 
matically controlled — paper-roll-stand 
located in the basement. Inasmuch 
there is of to a section, the 
electrical control of the paper-roll-stands 
must be uniform with that of the print- 
ing unit. 


as 


one these 


Meeting the requirements of — the 
lribune’s presses was no easy task, for, 
while ordinarily — the of oa 
motor depends on the specified load it 
is to carry, the Tribune motor had to be 
made large enough to take care of the 
press when 


speed 


connected up as a 
octuple, in care one of the 
motors should be of 


there 


double- 


otver press 


out commission 


Therefore, while will be com- 








Six full 


control, which is in evidence every- 
where. 
From the vacuum pump that draws 


the air carriers from the Tribune’s busi- 
ness office in the downtown building and 
the Associated Press offices in the Ash- 
‘ond Block, can follow the new 
automatic control manufacturing proc- 
ess to the composing room, to the etch- 


one 


ing. machines, into the electrotype de- 
partment and, into the matrix making 
room, 

The steam tables and matrix rolling 


machines are located on the same floor 
as the composing room. The 
dropped chute to the 
automatic machinery from 
which the stereotype plates are delivered 
to a horizontal carrier that passes along- 
ide of the press the full length of the 
press reom. 


matrices 
are through a 


stereotype 


This c#rrier is driven by 
power and controlled push 
so that various sections can he 
operated in either direction at the will 


eectric by 


buttons 


1? the pressman. 
While the auxiliary mochinery re 
terred to above is and the 


Important 
and the electrical equipment is designed 
operate in 


most efficient eco 


nomical manner, by fir the most inter 


esting feature of it is really the aut 


matic self-starters which require that 
the operater only vse push-buttons to 
tart and stop his machines, thereby tak 
th electri il cor trol e? tirely out 
hands of the inexperienced peopl 
The plant is designed to have tw 
ws of high speed Goss unit type 
presses, each row nsisting of 30 eight 
ige units, about 300 feet long. Each 
ww has seven folders located between 
press units so presses can be run as 
quadruple, sextuple, octuple, quintuple 
rr as double-sextuple, delivering t 
proper folder. The thirty units consti 
tute six five-roll presses 


automatic controllers arranged for selective operation 


from push-buttons on 


press units. 


paratively little load on the motor when 
running a quadruple press, the equip- 
ment has to be capable of taking care o 
tremendous variations. 

was the consideration of 
switching the control stations on various 
press units to conform to the folder to 
which they were delivering. The 
Tribune’s units can be mechanic- 
ally connected to folders on either side, 
depending upon the 


There also 
press 


combination — re- 


quired for the number of pages being 
printed for any particular issue. 

The Tribune also required that, if 
necessary, two motors and controllers 
could be connected up to operate as 
single unit from a double octuple press 
and that the controllers |e made to 


operate interchangeably with motors to 


which they are not normally connected 


\ll of this was to provide for opera- 
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case of any temporary 
t of the equipment. 
The controllers are locxted on a bal- 
cony opposite the center of the ] 
Phe 


wiring 1s 


tion in disability 
if par 


row ot 


presses and = con- 


tril 
to 
ihe 


motor wiring 


carried through conduits 


various motors and units, 


control wires terminate at each 


press and 
unit 
in a panel board which in turn is con- 
nected to a selector switch. The wiring 
for th- control stations, on the printing 
units and on the reels in the basement 
i connected to this 
that when it is in one position, it 


Is sO 


switch 
Ww 1 
operate with the folder east and if the 
selector switch is in the other position 
it will operate with the folder west. If 
in neutral position the unit is cut out 
The controller ecd of this control wir 
ing terminates in a selector switch, the 
position of which to 
controller it 


selector 


determines which 


is connected. 

When the position of the gearing de 
the 
switch is 
changed correspondingly and the press 
inan does not have to worry as to how 


termining the operation of 


press 
units is changed the selector 


various combinations of Chicago Tribune 


the push-button stations are connected. 
There 
double 


are geared to the presses, seven 
motor equipments—one 
to each folder. The wiring and 
connected in each unit there- 
fore is considered as if the folder were 
really the press and combinations made 
up referring to folders. 

The paper-roll-stands and 
paper tension devices are said to be an 
improvement 
used handling paper 
paper press They consist of shaft 
mounted hetween two pedestals on 
which two three-arm spiders, pro- 
jecting from each arm is a spindle and 
between these spindles the roll paper is 


corres- 
ponding 


gearing 


Tribune’s 


over anything heretofore 


for on a news- 


are 


chucked, one set of spindles being mov- 
able by small lever. ‘he 
chucking is done rapidly with a minimum 
of labor 


means otf a 


and no long steel spindle is 


— J 





On the left—View of two of the Tribune’s paper roll stands and 
stopping press; also method of handling paper and chucking rolis without spindles. 
On the right—View of paper roll stand showing motor for rotating rolls into position for loading and varying tension. 


t-nsion belts, 


also shows arrangement for margin-aujustment by button control. 














J 


One of the six Tribune double-motor press 
rives (floor removed). 


required to be put through the paper 
core. 

The roller bearing spindles permit the 
paper to unwind freely, and as_ the 
spiders are revolved to proper position 


hy motors which in turn are controlled 


by push button stations, the active rol! 
presses against two belts that are 
geared to the press to operate at the 


same speed as the surface of the plates, 
therefore, the paper is discharged from 
this roll over a spring idler roller and 
into the press unit at the proper speed 
and no paper tension is required, other 
than the belts referred to. The belts arx 
mounted at an angle and a variation in 
tension can be obtained by moving the 
active rolls to various positions on the 
belts. 

\s the active roll is exhausted another 
roll which has previously been chucked 
in the of the spider is 
smeared with paste and while the press 
is slowed down slightly, the roll is 
pushed into place against the unwinding 
web of the previous roll, and against 
the belt, which causes it to revolve and 
deliver the paster into the press, the old 
web being broken off and the core taken 
out of the spindles. 


second arm 


As the live roll is revolved into place 
the belt the empty chucks are 
brought into position for a roll to 
put on them and this 
peated, keeping the press in operation 
without shutting down for a : 
rolls 
This 


changing 


on 
new 


be process 1s fr 


change ot 
eliminates 
rolls 
putting 


time tor 
thie 
of through 
roll, which has always been a two- 

job It 


necessary 


and it also cuts 


the spindles 


out 
labor 
the 


man has been found 


(Continued on page 31) 


also to 





showing provision 








for making paster without 


This 
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“GET YOURS, IT’S GUFF, BUT IT’S FREE”— 
TRIBE STILL HARRYING NEWSPAPERS 





Advertisers and Agencies Use Cancellation Club to Get “Readers” 
and Impossible Service from Dailies, N.A.N.E. 
Members Complain 





By RALPH PERRY 


UDGING from suggestions pouring 

into headquarters, the 1922 conven- 
tion at Milwaukee of the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Executives will 
be filled to the brim with pep, and topics 


for discussion that will make every 
minute work ninety seconds. 
These suggestions seem to indicate 


that N, A. N. E. has the livest organiza- 
tion of its sort in existence, for the 
members are getting down to bed rock 
with their suggestions and are bringing 
forth ones which mean everything to 
the busy executive, keenly interested in 
the welfare of his paper. ~ 

From a group of members in the 
Middle East have come a splendid series 
of thoughts. Says one: 


“Doubtless you, like we and practically all 
others, receive innumerable requests for free 
publicity. We have been flooded with such 
stuff along’ the automobile line for years so 
that we have come to disregard free readers 
which this line of business sends in. How- 
ever, nearly every new contract or schedule 
which we receive is accompanied by requests 
for one or more free news stories, even though 
such contracts or schedules come from the 
most highly regarded advertising agencies. 
Frequently, we fear that the contract or sched- 
ule may be jeopardized if we refuse to make 
use of such stories. svery once in a while 
we are betrayed into the use of an advanced 
news story about some concern or product on 
which, or from which, we expect to get adver- 
tising, but which never materializes into a 
schedule. 

“We clearly recognize the fact that the use 
of such news stories means a reduction of our 
rates and is not fair to the accounts which do 
not demand such consideration. Cannot some- 
thing be done in regard to this matter so that 
we will not be asked to publish free stuff in 
this way—or at least that such requests shall 
not come from the advertisers themselves or 
from the agencies which place the accounts? 

“As I have remarked before, this matter 
seems well worth our serious consideration. 

“Another thing that demands attention is 
the justification on the part of the newspapers 
for the difference between their foreign and 


local rates. That there is such justification 
anyone who has analyzed the situation can 
readily see It would seem that this matter 


should be thoroughly explained for the benefit 
of foreign advertisers and advertising agen- 


cies 


Another member says: 


“I don’t think that we should waste quite as 
much time listening to the problems of the big 
newspapers as we do. However, as far as 
having any constructive suggestions to offer, 
I am not capable of functioning. This is not 
an easy way for me to get out of a matter, 
but I really don’t believe that I have an 
intelligent suggestion to make. It would be 
easy for me to suggest a number of topics but 
I believe that whatever the committee decides 
will be very satisfactory to everybody con- 
cerned.” 

The question of 


lower rates brings 
another suggestion. 


A member says: 
“Qn the street locally the chief question 
seems to be about rates. Merchandise has 
gone down and merchants are clamoring for 
‘lower rates. It would be well to have a 
census taken of decisions regarding the ques- 
tion of whether the open or closed contract 
is the better. 


“Some seem to think the discussions were 
more for the benefit of the large papers than 
the small, but personally,” says another. “I 
believe this is due to the fact more large 
papers belong to the association or either at- 
tend more regularly. Then the big papers have 
several men like Webb, Preston, Newmyer, 
Foster, ete., who are good talkers and come to 
the front.’’ 

One member wants something to pro- 
tect his publication against the request 
of free readers; another says “We come 
home and do as we darned please.” 

“And that is our trouble in a nut- 
shell,” continues that member. “What 
good is it to make resolutions and adopt 
them and then not live up to them. Let’s 
sell the bunch on sticking to the resolu- 
tions we make, let’s stand pat even if 
we lose business. Let’s try to get both 
papers in each town and persuade them 


to ‘stand hitched’ to our agreements, 
not only in each town but everywhere.” 
Another writes: 


“Over my desk comes a 
guaranteed circulation. There is another ques 
tion, no doubt, that could be taken up—the 
guaranteeing of your minimum circulation dur 
ing the life of the contract. 

“Also the commission paid to special repre 
sentatives. Whether it is going up or down 
would be a very interesting question 

“Of course, this seems like hot air at the 
present moment, but where there is so much 
smoke there must be a little fire, so what 
effect will the Blue Law have on Sunday 
newspapers? When you begin to read in print 
about the stopping of Sunday newspapers it is 
worthy of consideration.” 


letter regarding 


One paper has had several proposi- 
tions put up to it that in order to get 
certain business, it must give reading 
notices or get a number of merchants 
to tie up with the campaign. It has flatly 
refused the readers and has told the 
agency that the newspaper would be 
ahead money if it refused business con- 
ditional on free reading notices, that i 
was in business to make money, not to 
lose it, which “any darn fool could do.” 

If every newspaper in the country 
would absolutely refuse to run free 
readers, the request would cease in a 
short time. 

This member believes that this would 
make a good topic for discussion. 

A resolution presented last year ad- 
vised members not to try to get dealers 
to connect up with firms using maga- 
zines exclusively. Recently a member 
talked with a salesman representing a 
nationally advertised kitchen cabinet. 
He told this member his firm spent 
$100,000 last year in magazine advertis- 
ing, although he had tried time and 
again to get it to use newspaper adver- 
tising in his territory. The reply each 
time was that the firm had increased its 
business so many per cent by magazine 
advertising in the past year. 

The member and salesmen went over 
the territory. The firm has 35 dealers. 
The local dealer had spent $150 last 
year on the cabinet. Figuring that 
each dealer spent the same in the news- 
papers of the state, the total newspaper 
advertising would be $5,250. As some 
states have 300 dealers, the dealers’ ad- 
vertising in the United States at least 
equals that of the manufacturer. The 
circulation of the dealers’ media is 
about 15 to 20 times that of the maga- 
zines. If this is true, at least half of 
the big increase must be credited to the 
newspapers. 

But, as the manufacturer does not see 
the newspaper advertisements and does 
not pay for them, the newspapers get 
no credit for the results. All credit goes 
to the magazines, and so long as news- 
papers go after this line of business, so 
long are the magazines going to carry it. 
Let’s put them on their own resources. 

Another thing that might be discussed 
is some way of reaching the traveling 
men of nationally advertised lines who 
are using magazines exclusively. 

Not long ago a traveling man sat at a 
member’s desk and told him that his 
firm would spend $650,000 in advertis- 
ing this year, every dollar in magazines. 

And here’s the interesting part. He 
stated that for the last two years at 
their salesman convention (which is 
held once a year) the majority of this 
firm’s salesmen went on record as pre- 


ferring newspaper advertising, and he ° 
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believed that the salesmen had gotten 
the firm nearly induced to go 50-50 with 
their advertising. 

Now if N. A. N. E. could reach these 
salesmen, formulate some plan of reach- 
ing them, either direct or through 
dealers and get them to plug for news- 
paper advertising, I believe we could 
line up some good business for the 
newspaper, this member concludes. 


* - *” 
MERCHANDISING practices of a 
large Middle East paper was set 


forth in a recent edition of Epiror & 
PupLisHer, and this week the writer is 
submitting the plan as followed by one 
of the larger Northern papers, in fact, 
close to the place where the 1922 Mil- 
waukee convention will be held. This 
paper follows the N. A. N. E. standard 
for merchandising for newspapers 
closely, and gives such service only as 
is consistent with its teachings and good 
business. 

This sponsors an annual 
food show, and as the writer is familiar 
with the shows given by this newspaper, 
he can safely state that it is one of the 
very best he has ever seen, both in the 
number of exhibits and the vast crowds 
attending. Over 200,000 feet of floor 
space are used for displaying products 
advertised in this paper. 

This particular paper is a firm believer 
in co-operation between the manufac- 
turer, his representative, broker, jobber 
and retailer and the way his merchandis- 
ing problems are worked out is some- 
thing like this: 

After a manufacturer has placed an 
order with this paper, the merchandising 
service bureau supplies his salesmen with 
a letter of introduction to the trade, ac- 
knowledging receipt of the contract, stat- 
ing the length of time the advertising is 
to run, its size and sundry remarks re- 
garding it. The dealer is also urged in 
this letter to give further consideration 
to the product which will be advertised. 

Where it is deemed advisable, a repre- 
sentative of the paper’s merchandising 
service bureau will accompany the 
manufacturer’s representative to the lead- 
ing retailers, as well as the buyers in 
the various wholesale houses for the pur- 
pose of introducing him to these people. 
Many manufacturers have found this an 
easy access to the buyers which under 
ordinary circumstances would be denied 
them. , 


paper also 


Where necessary or desired, the manu- 
facturer’s salesman is supplied with a 
portfolio showing the advertisements 
which are going to run, together with a 
letter of introduction. 

Salesmen are supplied with route lists 
which are prepared by this bureau. These 
lists are arranged in such manner that a 
salesman by following them can cover 
the city in any line of trade, in the 
shortest possible time. Special route 
lists are prepared where the contract 
for advertising runs over 10,000 lines 
and where the manufacturer requests 
them in advance. 

A newspaper magazine of eight pages, 
edited by a special writer, appealing to 
the retail merchandise in our lines, is 
also issued. 

Among its features are stories of 
campaigns, reproductions of advertise- 
ments, listing of display material of ad- 
vertisers, special feature stories on ad- 
vertised products, etc. 

The merchandising service bureau does 
not send out letters or broadsides an- 
nouncing campaigns. They believe far 
better results are obtained from the trade 
proper. No work of this kind is under- 


taken in connection with the service of 
the department except where the full 
expense is paid by the advertisers. 
Special reports are made at the re- 
quest of manufacturers in order to de- 


termine the possibilities of an advertising 
campaign to secure dealers’, consumers’ 
and jobbers’ attitude toward taking on 
new lines to secure comprehensive data 
regarding volume of sales on present 
brands in the market, and such other in- 
formation as is desired by the manu- 
facturer. 

Where special reports are requested, 
the merchandising service bureau must 
be supplied with samples as well as full 
details regarding prices to jobbers, re- 
tailers, special discounts, etc. This is 
necessary in order that the paper’s repre- 
sentative may talk intelligently upon the 
subject. A questionnaire submitted by 
the manufacturer usually is an assistance 
as it gives investigators some idea of 
special points the manufacturer may 
wish developed. 

The merchandising service bureau is 
continually making surveys of the terri- 
tory covered by this paper. This bureau 
is also in a position to supply manufac- 
turers with any statistics regarding the 
market desired. These are prepared spe- 
cially upon request. 

To manufacturers desiring mailing 
lists of special lines, the merchandising 
service bureau supplies them upon re- 
quest where contracts are of reasonable 
size. y 

To manufacturers not represented in 
the local field, the merchandising service 
bureau extends co-operation in lining up 
local representatives, brokers and dealers. 

A representative of the merchandising 
service bureau is constantly in touch 
with the various retailers and jobbers, 
urging that they sell newspaper adver- 
tised products. 

On receipt of samples, prices and full 
information, the merchandising service 
bureau investigates the local field, dis- 
cusses ways of distribution with retail- 
ers and jobbers, and submits a report 
embodying plans and suggestions for a 
quick, profitable and economical 
tribution. 


dis- 
x ok Ok 
WESTERN member of N. A. N. E. 
has solved the problem of comply- 
ing with the recent postoffice ruling 
that the department will no longer per- 
mit any reference to be made to “check- 
ing copy” on the wrapper, by sending 
out the following letter, to agencies and 
others, which is printed for the informa- 
tion of other members: 


“We have received notification from the 
postoffice that it will no longer permit any 
reference to be made to ‘checking copy’ on the 
wrapper, and we are accordingly discontinuing 
the practice. 

“However, in order to give you the same 
good service in furnishing checking copies to 
you immediately after publication of advertise- 
ments, we will mail such papers in red, white 
and blue wrappers, as enclosed sample, with 
no other identification mark. 

“Therefore, when you see the red, white and 
blue wrapper, you will know this is your 
checking copy and have it delivered to the 
proper desk.” 

a : * 


‘HAT every member of N. A. N. E. 

should read Epiror & PuBLISHER 

each week, is expressed in a letter in 
which this statement appears: 


“To me, it is vitally necessary to the suc- 
cess of our organization, that our meetings 
be of interest to every representative. Our 
weekly talks in Eprror & PuptisHer are very 
interesting I am of the opinion that not 
one-half of our members see this every week, 
either because they are not subscribers or 
because the copies that go to their office go to 
the editor, publisher or manager, and the poor 
advertising manager does not receive the ben- 
efit of these interesting articles. I believe you 
would receive a great deal of knowledge from 
our members, if each one was mailed a ques 
tionnaire to be filled in by himself, asking him 
if he sees our weekly talks in Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER, and what suggestions he, as a member, 
has to offer for the next convention. This 
method would put everything in black and 
white. as to what the members desire, and 
would take a great burden off your shoulders.” 





EW members added to the rolls the 


past few days include: Tucson 
(Ariz.) Citizen and Augusta (Ga.) 
Herald. 
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H. Wickham Steed 


Famous Editor of The London Times 


is here to report the Arms Confer- 
ence. His dispatches will be carried 


in America exclusively by 


The United News 
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CLEVEREST SALE PRIZE 
AWARDS NEXT WEEK 


(Continued from page 10) 








that they were telling them, would ar- 
rive. I, too, got a promissory check 
from one of the clerks, and I was just 
going to the manager and raise the 
dickens about not having enough shoes 
for all of us when I noticed him com- 
ing down the aisle with a smile on his 
face that I now see often. 

\ll that day Monday, and even Tues- 
day and Wednesday people came inquir- 
ing about the shoe sale. It was only a 
matter of hours when huge signs were 
posted and more bills were circulated, 
and the entire farming tool department 
was swiftly converted into a shoe sec- 
tion. 

May I say this deal meant more than 
a sale to me, because over 70,000 pairs 
of shoes have been sold from this sec- 
tion during the last two years, and it is 
being enlarged with the growing de- 
mand. 

[ made myself manager. I am not 
sorry for I am soon to marry the 
daughter of the owner, and then 
Well, you can guess. I am only sorry 
this space is limited. 

RED THEIS, 
6640 S. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 
* OK OK 
“No” Wovutp Nor ANSWER 


Several years ago | was traveling for 
Pratt Food Company, Philadelphia, and 
had to make an inland town fifteen miles 
from the railroad. Autos were not as 
plenty then as at present, so [ secured 
the service of the liveryman. 

Arriving at the town, I made the ac- 
quaintance of the dealer, as he was the 
only one in business, and soon presented 
him with my proposition, stating I rep- 
resented a known line from coast to 
coast with standard “trade mark” goods. 

He said he had heard of the line, but 
it would be useless to stock it, as his 
trade did not demand it. I used my best 
selling talk, but no good, so I packed the 
grip and started to the railroad station. 

On our return trip the driver made 
this remark: “I thought you would sell 
that dealer.” 

I did not know if he was trying to ease 
my feelings, but I said: “Turn this rig 
around. I am going back and sell him.” 

\rriving at the store, I went in with 
erip and hat in hand, telling the owner 
“T have come back to sell you. our line.” 
He made the remark: “You sure have 
got your nerve to try and sell me. But 
I am game. Get out the order book,” 





Editor & Publisher 
which | did, and received a nice order 
with his name on the dotted line. 

It never pays to take “No” for an 
answer. C. D. McCoy, 

Pratt Food Co., 
Philadelphia. 
x * * 
LOWERS AND AN ORDER 

The circulation man had just come in 
off his beat for the day and was busy 
entering up the names of new subscrib- 
ers. I came into the front office of the 
Journal just as the bookkeeper said to 
him: “Well, Sam, how did you get along 
today?” Sam answered: “Oh, fairly 
well, | was out in one of the locations 
north of the city and had good success, 
but certainly met an old fellow out there 
who has a sure enough grouch against 
newspapers in general and us in particu- 
lar, judging from what he said. Spite 
of all I could do or say, he refused 
absolutely to subscribe or have anything 
to do with us, but the funny thing was 
he gave me an item of news for to- 
morrow’s paper just the same.” 

At this, both myself and the book- 
keeper broke into a laugh, which did 
not please the circulation man very well. 

“From your description, Sam, it must 
be old man Kalcite that you met!” I 
said, “and while I do not know him, 
I'll bet I could go to his house and get 
his subscription, and what is more, you 
have just shown me how to do it.” 

At this Sam bristled up and said: 
“If you or anyone else here can sell the 
paper to old man Kalcite, I will be right 
glad to buy you a box of cigars.” “All 
right, Sam” said I, “you will have to 
buy.” 

Next day I went out to old man Kal- 
cite’s place and found him digging in 
his garden, of which, evidently, he was 
very proud. I got started talking about 
rose bushes, and other flowers. After 
some conversation, the old fellow asked 
what my business was. I told him I was 
on the Journal force. At this he began 
to tell me news of the doings of his 
family, and particularly of the business 
ventures and successes of his son, a real 
estate dealer, I made a great show of 
taking it all down on my pad. When 
he got through I said: 

“I may not get back to the office in 
time to get this in tonight’s paper, but 
you can look for it tomorrow when our 
boys bring vour paper around, Mr. Kal- 
cite.” 

At this the old fellow stammered a 
bit, but managed to blurt out that he 
did not subscribe and had not for many 
years, since he had a row with someon 
on the paper. 

“A row” I said. “Why didn’t you get 
together with whoever it was and 
straighten it out?” and without waiting 
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for him to reply took the pad out of 
my pocket and tearing off the sheets on 
which his “news items” were written 
said: “These items will be no good 
now.” “No good” said he. “Why, what 
do you mean?” “Well,” I said. “If you 
do not get the paper you can't read it, 
so what is the use of my publishing it 
There is a lot of other good news in it 
each day that you miss also.” 

On saying this | started away, but the 
old gentleman called me back and said: 
“See here, young man, you send me that 
paper for a year, and come with me 
into the house and get your pay in ad- 
vance. You told me a whole mouthful 
that time.” 

A. S. Lay, 
Copper Journal, 
Hancock, Michigan. 
* a aK 
Coveons PuLLep Business 


Opposition cuts rates—we discontinue 
sliding scale and put all advertisers, 
large and small, on same basis. Re- 
sult—show houses withdraw patronage 
and others threaten boycott. My job 
to resell all former advertisers and con- 
vince them that our advertising is profit- 
able. 

Tie up with traveling man. He and 
| convince furniture dealer that he can 
sell a carload of kitchen cabinets with 
advertising. Others have done so. 
Land him. TI handle ads exclusively, 
and while not sell all cabinets on hand 


make big inroad in his carload and he 
is well pleased. 


Staged bargain carnival with mer- 
chants, easily handled, as leaders in 
event. Cautiously, as carnival stunt be- 


came advertised by people themselves, 
induced the bigger merchants to give 
a test with bargains. They do. 

The Carnival, now a regular affair 
with all in, proved a tremendous success 
and made believers out of all but few 
largest advertisers. 

For them I pulled a special stunt. Th« 
scheme was to bring a crowd to their 
doors by a cash prize offer to whoever, 
by locating missing letters in misspelled 
words, assembling them and spelling out 
the store name, would be the first to 
call at their place of business. This 
worked so fine that even police had to 
keep order and the last few big adver- 
tisers were satisfied as well as pleased. 

Urged show houses to use coupon in 
both papers. At matinee our coupons 
were more than 15 to 1 against opposi 
tion. More evidence. 

To make people advertise with us we 
put mysterious Register ladies out on the 
street to mingle with the crowd, giving 
a prize to the first one who could detect 
her. It soon beeame town talk and 
with publicity gained from other stunts 
merchants knew that the people read 
our paper. 

Frank A. LEBERMAN, 
Advertising Manager, the Daily Register, 
Harrisburg, Il. 
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Drug Route List 


Import to Your Friends 


by Druggists 


‘ 
HEN your friends among manufacturers and advertisers selling 
through drug stores seek your expert counsel, in anticipation of the 


means in cutting down their distribution expenses. 


Only recently we have gone to press with the fourth edition and the 
fact that we are now supplying copies running up into the 2,500th print. 
gives some idea of the extensive use to which this guide to the Baltimore 
wholesale and retail drug establishments is being put. A salesman who 
has never seen Baltimore before using this guide can cover the drug trade 
in less time than a man who has lived here all his life working without it. 


This Drug Route List is available to the representative of any manu- 
letter of introduction from his firm, 
stating that IF and WHEN advertising is undertaken in Baltimore, The 
NEWS and The AMERICAN will be used. 


give your friends a line on the 
trade investigations made by The NEWS and 
covering products sold through Drug Stores 
have investigated Laxatives, 
Tooth Brushes, Cleansing Creams, Solvents, Soaps, Station- 
ery, Roach and Rat Exterminators, Hair Nets, 
Dry Cleaners, Chewing Gum, Candy and Bottled Peverages. 
Copies of these investigations i 
interested manufacturers everywhere. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Baltimore American 


Morning, Lily And Sunday 


ae oa. A 
astern Representative A L { a f g 
150 Nassau Street 

Advertising Manager 


Products Sold 


our Drug Route List and what it 


{WERICAN 

date we 
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national News Service. 


When Duke N. Parry, Tokio correspondent of International 
News Service, sprang to the cable a matter of seconds after 
Premier Hara was slain, and sped to America his thrilling 
account of the assassination, the hundreds of newspaper clients 
of this service not only scooped all others BY ONE HOUR on 
the actual news of Hara’s death—but also they carried the 
complete story long before their competitors received even 
meagre bulletins. 


Besides the comprehensive story cabled from Japan by 
Parry, International News Service also furnished its clients an 
exclusive statement from Prince Tokugawa, head of the Japan- 
ese delegation to Washington; another by Mashari Ito, famous 
Japanese editor; and a third from Dr. Syngman Rhee, the 
Korean leader. International News Service also beat all other 
press associations on Secretary Hughes’ visit to the Japanese 
delegation, his expression of regrets, the State Department's 
confirmation of Parry's scoop, and the government's cable of 
regret to Japan. 


The Speed and Accuracy which distinguished the handling 


of this big news happening is a daily performance of the Inter- 


It challenges the attention of editors everywhere when a big story breaks. 


Always they find exemplified the famous slogan of International News Service 


‘‘Get it First, But First Get it Right!’’ 


ASSASSIN SLAYS JAP PREMIER 


PROSECUTO ae Take Ri-b 7 nat From C&N. W. Express 
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Why International News Service W 
Growth is Unprecedented in the 
History of Press Associations 
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International News Service 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President. 


World Building, New York City. 


MARLEN E. PEW, Editor and Manager. 
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BRINGS WANT ADS 


TO WASHINGTON TIMES 





Prizes Given to Readers Who Spell Names of Countries at Parley 
From Missing Letters in Headings—Beating 
Psychological Hard Times — 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers. 


THE “Limitation of Armaments” 

contest conducted in the interests of 
the classified columns of the Washing- 
ton Times is meeting with a lively re- 
sponse, We quote from the full page 
announcement: 


PUT TOGETHER THE MISSING LETTERS 
ON THE WANT-AD PAGES 

The words in black type on the Want-ads 
pages are classification heads. Scattered 
throughout the Want-ad pages you will find 
a letter missing from certain classification 
heads. These letters put together in proper 
sequence will spell the names of a country 
participating in the Limitation of Armaments 
Conference. 

All you have to do to compete for a prize 
is to correctly piece together these missing 
letters for 5 days and send in your answer 
with 5 subjects you hope will be discussed 
at the Limitation of Armaments Conference 
together with one or more reasons as to — 
they should be discussed. The winners will 
be judged by the best answers and reasons. 
Judges will be announced later. 

First prize winner has choice of prizes, 
second prize winner second choice, third 
prize winner third choice, etc. Send in your 
first answer and reasons tonight. 

The prizes include silver coffee set, table 
lamp, sweaters, football, basketball, silver 
gravy boat, etc. 


There is, of course, a two-fold value 
to a timely contest. Not only does the 
announcement secure more readers, 
hence more entries, because of the time- 
liness of the theme, but thousands of 
readers who resolved to enter but de- 
layed will be continually reminded of 
the event by the news headlines. Wash- 
ington’s attention will be focused upon 
the national conference and through as- 
sociation of ideas, the contest shares in 
this interest. Twenty-nine days were 
allowed. That the pulling power of the 
columns will be greatly increased by 
this plan it self-evident. From a dol- 
lar and cents viewpoint it has already 
paid its own way and better. Many new 
advertisers have been closed as a con- 
sequence. i es aie 

HEN the automobile’s success was 

assured most of the buggy manu- 
facturers threw up their hands and went 
out of business. One buggy maker, 
however, sat tight, figured that there 
would still remain a sizeable volume to 
be handled by a man who kept his cour- 
age, and as a result, out of the wreck- 
age of the industry he accumulated 
enough business to support a_ bigger 
and better plant than he had ever hoped 
to own. He is still doing business at 
the old stand and controls a good share 
of the buggy business of the world. 

So it is during hard times. Many peo- 
ple lose heart, but often the fellow whose 
backbone is not a wishbone keeps right 
on forging ahead. All of which is sug- 
gested by the showing of the Arkansas 
Democrat, a letter from which is re- 
produced: 

“From information at hand I am led to be- 
lieve that the Little Rock Arkansas Demo- 
crat is one of the few newspapers in the 
country to show a substantial gain in classi- 
fied advertising for 1921 over 1920 For the 
first nine months of 1920 we carried 448,014 
agate lines of classified; the same nine months 
this year we carried 630,462 agate lines, a gain 
of 182,448 agate lines. The total business this 
year for nine months is almost as much as 
the total for the year 1920. 

“However, this year, we have had a Sunday 
edition part of the time, the total number of 
issues now being 31, but deducting the actual 
lineage and allowing a fair percentage for 
any increase the Sunday issue might bring 
to the daily, the gain is still above the 100,- 
000-line mark. As yet we haven’t broken into 
the foreign classified to any great extent, prac- 
tically all of our business being local. 

“We believe the showing a good one, espe- 


cially in view of the fact that business con- 
ditions the first nine months of this year 


were anything but favorable. We have car- 
ried very little Help Wanted classified. The 
first of the year plans for an aggressive cam- 
paign were made, but no publicity or direct- 
by-mail matter was used, except in our own 
paper. We saw we had a fight ahead to hold 
our last year’s record, but by intensive work, 
especially on real estate and automobile clas- 
sifications and monthly three-, four- and five- 
liners, we succeeded in making a big increase. 
Only one outside solicitor in addition to my- 
self was employed and we have had the use 
of one girl on the phone from 8:30 a. m. to 
11 a. m. We just simply fought hard for 
the business giving real service to the ad- 
vertisers, and they retaliated by increasing 
their appropriation for our paper. 


Tom E. Wren, 
Classified Advertisement Manager. 
ae ee 

OU may recall that President Wil- 

son asserted, back in 1914, that the 
widespread business depression of that 
period was “psychological,” that it had 
its roots in fear that froze the buying 
impulse, and which, of course, inevitably 
did cause actual hard times. 

The present depression is undoubtedly 
economic in origin, but it is also a fact 
that for months after the situation has 
righted itself so far as economic causes 
are concerned, depression will continue 
unless the people think right. Hence 
efforts like the reproduced advertisement 
published in the classified columns of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and sent to 
a list of 8,000 local and national adver- 
tisers deserve commendation. Whistling 
to keep up your courage is a thoroughly 
sound business policy. It shortens the 
hard times road by many miles. 

x * x 


HE letter reproduced below re- 

fers to the digest of the proceedings 
at the convention of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers held at Atlanta in June. The 
only reason that John D. Rockefeller 
has more money than other people is 
that he evolved and applied more prac- 
ticable workable ideas. And from mem- 
bership in the Association of News- 
paper Classified Advertising Managers 
one gets ideas. 

Recall the old saying?: “I have a dol- 
lar—you have a dollar. We exchange. 
Each of us still has a dollar. I have an 
idea—you have an idea. We exchange. 
Each of us has two ideas.” 

Through membership, your value to 
your paper will, at a conservative esti- 
mate, increase hundreds of dollars a 
year; thousands of dollars, if you’re on 
a big paper. The annual dues are $25. 


Mr. C. L. Perkins, Executive Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Managers, 
New York. 

Dear Mr. Perkins: The Digest of the 
Classified Advertising Managers convention 
was the most complete and helpful report which 
I have ever read. It has supplied the sub- 
ject for many meetings of the Eagle classified 
department and has been of inestimable value 
in helping to formulate plans for increased 
service to both reader and advertiser. 

To have in compact form the opinions of the 
classified managers of papers from all parts 
of the country on one hundred vital ques- 
tions is in itself a liberal return for member- 
ship in the Association. 

M. Preston Goopre.titow, 
Classified Advertising Manager, 

Brooklyn Daily 

. * * 


Eagle. 


N an issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER a 

few weeks ago appeared an interesting 
article on display help wanted ads by 
Russell J. Waldo. But “why display?” 
was the question which occurred to the 
writer. Surely the classified columns 
will produce far greater returns per 


dollar -expended~ for this=purpose- than 
will display. 

Obviously every person seeking an 
opening will turn to the help wanted 
columns where even the smallest ad 
will receive attention, and where the 
purchase of 2 or 3 inches assures dom- 
inance. A display ad, on the other hand, 
even though it be a full page in size, 
might well escape the attention of the 
job seeker. 

So much for the theory of it. Actual 
tests have proved the soundness of the 
theory times without number. For ex- 
ample—a well known magazine publisher 
recently advertised for pressmen, using 
four-column ten-inch display advertise- 
ments in a number of newspapers. The 
classified manager of one of these pa- 
pers, by way of experiment, ran the 
same copy in eight lines solid agate in 
the classified columns. A check showed 
that the 560-line display advertisement 
produced no replies while the little want- 
ad brought nine. The reason for this 
will be clear to anyone who will give a 
second thought to the matter. 

There are certain exceptional employ- 
ment problems which may better be met 
by the display columns. Suppose, for 
example, you wish to attract to your 
business workers who can be sold the 
idea that they ought to be at work but 
are not actually seeking a job, This 
was the problem of the Dennison Mfg. 
Co. of Framingham, Mass. They wished 
to attract the local high school girls 


who tor the. most part were..comfort- 
ably well off and were not seeking 
work. A series of well-phrased display 
ads stressing the dignity and joy of 
labor and the futility of idleness 
brought the desired returns. But this 
was an exceptional case. The concern 
which is seeking help who are seeking 
jobs will reap much better results from 
the old tried and tested help wanted 
columns than from any other method. 
x * x 

ANY newspapers supply their classi- 

fied advertisers with copy service, 
and yet it is seldom that a really sound 
merchandise plan is propounded. The 
average merchant, however, not under- 
standing copy but thoroughly grasping 
merchandising is more able to appre- 
ciate the latter type of co-operation. 
Here are some novel ideas developed 
from widely varying sources. 

A Pacific Coast furniture house in- 
stalled a “Houses For Sale and To Let” 
bureau, realizing that this would put 
them in immediate touch with prospec- 
tive furniture buyers. 

A Boston furniture dealer developed 
a plan whereby every morning, van con- 
cerns in the city turned in daily re- 
ports of who was moved—from where 
to where. Solicitation of these names 
yielded a big volume of sales. 

Another furniture house advertised 
that the services of a trained interior 
decorator were supplied free to cus- 
tomers. It brought business. 
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WHEN SPACE CONTRACTS 
MAKE FOR PROFITS 


Profits do not depend on volume of advertising —en- 
tirely. The newspaper which makes for its publisher 
the biggest profits is not always the one whose columns 
are filled with display advertising. Volume, of course, 
is desirable, but profits depend on operating efficiency. 

It is no coincidence that in the most efficiently oper- 
ated newspaper composing-rooms in the country Dis- 
play Linotypes are used for the setting of display. In 
these plants Linotype methods have taken the place of 
the slow, inefficient and wasteful hand-setting. 

And today— the advertisements in any of these pub- 
lications are examples of good composition. The net 
profits from display advertising are large. Because — 
the Display Linotype gives the composing-room an 
efficient system for the composition of display. It 
eliminates all wasted energy and wasted time. 
Production costs are reduced to a minimum 
and as a natural result, space contracts make 
for profits—every time. 
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ADVERTISING A CIVILIZER 


Christine Fredericks and James Wallen 
Tell Sphinx Club Diners 


The Sphinx Club dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Tuesday evening proved to 
be an unusually enjoyable affair. Not 
. only was the menu one of Oscar's best 
but the entertainment features were of 
superior excellence. The singers in- 
cluded Rafael Diaz, a leading tenor in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Ma- 
dame Idella Patterson, American prima 
donna soprano; The Dahl Sisters—their 
first appearance in America; Richard 
Hale, baritone, and Miss Alice Mer- 
tens, contralto. George Ethridge says it 
was the finest musical program ever 
given at a Sphinx Club dinner. He 
ought to know for he has attended a 
hundred or more of them. 

Mrs. Christine Fredericks and James 
Wallen were the speakers. Mrs. Fred- 
ericks gave one of her interesting talks 
about advertising from a woman's 
viewpoint. She said among other 
things: 

“Architects may think they have de- 
veloped the distinctive American home, 
but Sargent Hardware, Standard Sani- 
tary Outfits, and Sherwin Williams 
have been the most active agents. 
Health Boards may believe they are 
responsible for the aseptic attitude of 
the modern housekeeper, but I am sure 
that Dutch Cleanser, Vacuum Cleaners 
and Dustless Dusters did it. 

“To show you what big stakes there 
are in learning to discriminate between 
good and bad advertising, just pause to 
consider what is now authentically rec- 
ognized as the country’s largest single 
industry—the business of being a house- 
wife. Several leading statisticians have 
computed the value of labor of the 
housewife as representing 18 billion dol- 
lars out of the national income. This 
is an amount one-third larger than that 
represented in the industry of agricul- 
ture. 


COAST COLLEGE EDITORS MEET 


Advertising and Editorial Subjects Dis- 
cussed at University of Washington 


Editors of Pacific Coast college and 
university newspapers met on the cam- 
pus of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Nov. 3, 4 and 5, to discuss 
problems peculiar to undergraduate 
journalism. The conference program 
included a wide range of subjects from 
the price to be charged for advertising 
to the proper editorial policy for uni- 
versity publications, 

Dean Matthew Lyle Spencer, of the 
University of Washington school of 
journalism, spoke on “Editorial Policy 
of the College Papers.” 

Among the delegates were F. W. 
Bartlett, the Daily Californian, Univer- 
sity of California; Claude Maxwell and 
Webster Ruble, the Daily Emerald, 
University of Oregon; Harvey J. 
Borba, the Daily Palo Alto, Stanford 
University; Mary Ellen Gantenbeim, 
the Quest, Reed College; George Astel 
and Jack Bole, University of Washing- 
ton Daily, and Wendell Brackett, Seattle 
Times, retiring member of the executive 
board of the conference. 





Cedar Rapids Papers Merge 


The Cedar Rapids (TIa.) 
has ceased publishing as a week-day 
newspaper. It will continue to be pub- 
lished Sunday morning as an issue of 
the Evening Republican and Times, an 
evening paper formed by consolidation 
of the Morning Republican and Evening 


Republican 


Times. The new daily will be published 
evenings except Saturday. The Re- 
publican was established in 1870 and 


Editor & Publisher 


the=Times=in 1902. -Luther A. Brewer, 
publisher of the combination, says that 
an early edition of the Republican will 
be printed in the evening for mail sub- 
scribers. 





JUNK DEALERS AT IT AGAIN 


Mexicans Order American Papers in 
Quantity, But Don’t Pay Bills 


Mexican junk dealers have resumed 
their game of ordering large quantities 
of newspapers printed in large Ameri- 
can cities, representing themselves as 
newsdealers. Eight months ago, when 
this practice first came to the notice of 
American publishers, H. H. Fris, circu- 
lation manager of the El Paso (Tex.) 
Herald made a personal investigation in 
the state of Vera Cruz for a number of 
publishers who had shipped papers and 
received no payments for them and 
found that all shipments received from 
the United States were sold as wrap- 
ping paper. 

Evidence of new activity came to Mr. 
Fris in the following letter, which is 
reproduced as written: 

J. Arteaga. L. 
Agente de Publicaciones 


Nacionales y Etrangeras 
Alvarado, Ver., Mex. 


ALVARADO, OcTUBRE 
“El Paso Herald,” 
El Paso, Tex. 


20 pe 1921. 
Director of 


My dear sir: 

We shall thank you if you will kindly send 
us as soon as possible. 75 copies of your 
dayly paper—“El Paso Herald” and 100 cop- 
ies on Sunday. 

We shall remit you amount of dll $100.00 
Dolars as soon as we receive the papers, by 
conduc of Eulalio Roman. 

Hoping that you will comlpy with our re- 
queat, we remayn your truly. 

ArTEAGA, L. 


PASCHALL GOING TO CHICAGO 


Joins J. Roland Kay Agency—Staples 
New Poor Richard Chief 


Irvin F. Paschall, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Farm Journal, 
and since last spring president of the 
Poor Richard Club, of Philadelphia, 
will go to Chicago about January, to 
become vice-president of the J. Roland 
Kay Agency. 

Mr. Paschall has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club, and this 
week the Board of Directors elected 
Philip C. Staples, as his successor. Mr. 
Staples has been first vice-president of 
the Poor Richard Club, and is vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. He will fill the 
office of president of the Poor Richard 
Club throughout the unexpired term 
which ends next July. The vice-presi- 
dential vacancy caused by his election to 
the presidency of the club, will be filled 
at the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors to be held the first Monday in De- 
cember. 


Seeks Funds for Sunday Edition 


The Seattle Union Record is attempt- 
ing to raise $50,000 before Nov. 24, in 
order to issue a Sunday edition of the 
newspaper, beginning January 1. The 
Union Record asks subscriptions of 
$10 from each of 5,000 boosters. E. B. 
Ault, editor of the Union Record, esti- 
mates that $100,000 in all will be re- 
quired to publish a Sunday newspaper, 
hoping to obtain half of that sum from 
“boosters.” 








Bremerton News a Daily 


The Bremerton (Wash.) News, for- 
merly published three times a week, has 
become a daily, It is published by the 
Bremerton News Publishing Company, 
Inc., of which H. D. Matthews is pres- 
ident; H. W. Fredericks, vice-president, 
and William R. Fletcher, secretary. 


E. A. Peters is editor. 


for November 12, 
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So Easy for Sales- 


men to Cover Erie 
from Buffalo, 


Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh 


And profitable, too, because Erie 
is a substantial market of 154,000 
(city proper 100,000). 


This market is completely served 
by the Erie Daily Times. Take 
your pencil and check the Times’ 
A.B.C. circulation figures with 
population. You will find that 
the Times reaches practically 
every family. 


This complete coverage by one 
paper reduces advertising cost. 


And Erie’s proximity to three 
main distributing cities lowers 
traveling expenses. 


Result—actually a greater net 
profit. 


ERIE DAILY TIMES 


B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 
Representatives 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 

Chicago Atlanta 

Kansas City New York San Francisco 




















TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





Albee Corporation, Marquette Bldg., Chi- 
secured accounts of 
Chicago; Weeks Manufacturing Company, Mil 
vaukee Whitmore Manufacturing 


age as 


Clevelai 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
iladelphia. S$ 





PI Sending revised orders to news 
papers for D. M. Ferry & Co., seeds, Detroit 
Handling account of Wahl Company, ‘Ever 
shar pencil, Chicago 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New Yor Placing advertising for the Exide 
Batte Canada, Ltd.; 381 4th avenue, 
New \Y Making 1,190-line contracts with 
Ke gz | ducts, Inc Placing orders with 
New Engla newspapers for Shreve, Crump 
& Low Company, jewelry, Boston; Placing or- 


newspapers that have rotogravure 


eetions for Cliquot Club Company, ginger ale, 
Millis, Mass 

19 West 44th 
Sending out contracts and 
Auto Car Company. 


Barrows. & Richardson, 
street, ew ork, 
lers for the 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn Company, 25 


West street, New York. Placing orders 
vith newspapers for Dennison Manufacturing 
Compat paper specialties, Framingham, Mass., 
nd New York 


Barrows & Richardson, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 


delphia Placing orders with New England 





wspapers for Wampole Brothers, cod liver 

Baltimore. 

Berrien Company, !9 West 44th street, 
New York Placing orders with newspapers 
i Zoston, Providence, and Worcester for Bres 


lin & Campbell, “Quincy 
68t street, New York 
Birch-Field & Co., 110 West 40th street, 
ew ork Handling account and using news 
paper advertising for J. C. Roulette & Sons 
underwear, Hagerstown, Md. 
Arthur T. Bond, 20 Central street, Boston. 


Cigar,” 410 Fast 





ga using ew England newspapers for 
Dwinell-Wright Company, “White House” 
iffee and tea, Boston 

Blackman Company, |!6 West 42nd street, 
New rk Sending out contracts and orders 
for ““Flyosan,”” Colonial Chemical Company, 
Reading, Pa 

Carr & Columbia, Inc., 200 5th avenue, 
ew “or as secured the following ac 
ounts: Schafuss Corporation, New York, rub 
ber aprons; Minerva Automobiles, Inc., New 
York, and H. W. Covert Company, New York 


Corman Company, 


19 West 44th street, 

New Y¥ Placing advertising for Charles R. 
DeBevoise Company, Newark, 5: 

Collins-Kirk Company, 400 North Michigan 

avenue. Chicago Has secured the following 

accounts: Vitrolite Company and Lady Esther 


Toilet Goods Company, both of Chicago. 

Chambers & Wiswell, 424 Old South Bldg., 
Jostor Placing orders with New England 
newspaper for H. J. Allen Company. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Marquette Bldg., 
Detroit. Making contracts with newspapers 
for Federal Motor Truck Company, 545 West 
57th St.. New York. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York ‘lacing orders with newspapers gener 
rally for H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh 
Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 





Han advertising for Paul H. Davis & Co., 
nves securities, and for F. M. Zeiler & 
Co.. bank stocks. Both concerns have thei: 
headquarters in Chicago. Newspapers and di 
ct by mail matter will be used; preparing 


} 


| trade paper campaign for Neenah 


newspaper an 





Brass Works, “‘Ranz Incinerator,” Neenah, 

Wis 
Danielson & Son, 96 Westminster street, 
’rovid RI Placed orders with some 
re for A ’. Cross & Coa., “Alwrite” 


pens and pencils 


_ Dake-Johanet 


earny 


Providence. 


Advertising Agency, 25! 
street, San Francisco. Making 2,500 


line contracts for J. Baalmann, chemist. 
Dillard-Jacobs, Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 
Sendi j 





out orders to run twice a weck for one 


year for National Pyro-Zene Company, 709 
Austell Bidg., Atlanta. 

Derby Brown Company, Inc., 113 State 
street, Boston Has secured account of Amer- 


ican Hosiery Company, “Amho” hosiery, New 


Britain, Conn., of Gordon Manufacturing 
Company. Foxboro, Mass., and of the Frac 
tolite Company, Boston 


Robert H. Dippy Agency, Denckla Bldg., 


Philadelphia 


I Placed orders with newspapers 
for H. Sommer Tobacco Company, “El Paxo”’ 
igars, Quakertown, Pa. 





Cotton Is Again King 


The South is coming into its own Her 
people will have money to spend this fall 
and winter. It is the time of opportunity 
for the National Advertiser. : 


The GASTONIA 
DAILY GAZETTE 


published at Gastonia, North Carolina, the 
Combed Yarn Center of the South, with 
96 mills—fourth in number of spindles in 
the United States—-offers an unsurpassed 
medium for reaching 50.000 contented, 
vell paid wage earners and farmers. Ad- 
vertising rates reasonable 











niversal, 


Company, 
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Donovan & Armstrong, |!2!! Chestnut tiple Storage Battery Corporation of Jamaica, 


street, Philadelphia Placing orders with news 
papers in cities where they have bakeries for 


Schulze Baking Company, 76 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Henry Decker, Ltd., Fuller Bldg., New 


York. Placing orders with newspapers in New 
York and vicinity for Parr Electric Company, 
Inc., 77 Warren street, New York. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing copy on contracts 
with newspapers for Tim’s Patent Muffler Cap 
Company, Inc., 50 West 17th street, New 
York; making new contracts for Dunn Foun 
tain Pens; making 1,000-line contracts for the 
Positype Company. 

W. B. Finney Advertising Company, Inc., 
918 Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Again 
placing orders with newspapers for J. W. Jen 
kins Sons Music Company, “Dangerous Blues,” 
Kansas City 

Friend Advertising Agency, 347 5th ave- 
nue, New York Placing orders with New 
York, Boston and Chicago newspapers for 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston; placing or 
ders with newspapers in New York and vicinity 
for Dr. Brueck, “Ola Liquid Nail Polish,’’ 920 
Prospect avenue, New York. 

Geyer-Deyton Advertising Company, Sav- 
ings & Trust Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Making 
yearly contracts for “Old Reliable” coffee. 

Gormley-Smith-Peifer, Gazette Bldg., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Asking information from 
New England newspapers for Camphorole Com 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 130 West 42nd 
street, New York. Placing advertising for Mul 
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N. Y.; Julius King Optical Company, 12 Maiden 
lane, New York. 


Great Lakes Advertising Company, She- 
boygan, Wis. Reported to be making a survey 
and planning advertising schedules for De Luxe 
Products Corporation, ink and dye tabs, Chi 
cago. 

Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 30 Church street, 
New York. Handling account of Montgomery 
Mills, Jersey City, N. J., “La Kreem Coffee.” 

_ Hanff-Metzger, 95 Madison avenue, New 
York. Placing copy with newspapers for Pratt 
Food Company, animal and poultry remedy, 
126 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

W. S. Hili Company, 8 West 40th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers for 
Rodways Company, salad dressing, 100 Hudson 
street, New York. 

_ Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32nd street, New 
York. Making 15,000-line contracts for the 
Kelsey Motor Company. 

Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco. Again placing 
orders with newspapers for California Prune & 
Apricot Growers, San Jose, Cal. 

Edgar M. Hoopes Agency, Equitable Bldg., 
Wilmington, Del. Again placing orders with 
newspapers for Pine Forest Inn, Summerville, 
a> 


C. Ironmonger, 23 East 26th street, New 
York. Making new contracts for Steinfeld 
Bros., “Columbia Cycles.” 

Ireland Advertising Agency, |36 South 4th 
street, Philadelphia. Placing orders with Penn- 
sylvania newspapers for Pearce Fireproof Com- 
pany, 1345 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Wiley B. Jones Advertising Agency, N 
Chenango Street, Binghamton, N. Y. Making 
contracts for F. W. Clements’ Products. 

Johnson-Dallis Company, Greenfield Bldg., 
Atlanta. Making yearly contracts with news 
papers for the Alabama-Georgia Syrup Com 
pany, Montgomery, Ala. 


Edw. S. Jones Sons Company, !78 Union 
avenue, Providence, R. I. Handling account 
of Karpeless Company, “La Tausca Pearls,’ 
Providence, Be 

James Adv. Agency, 450 4th avenue, New 
York. Planning an extensive newspaper can 
paign for the Vim-O-Gen Company, Philade 
phiae Also handling the account of the S. S 
Stores Company, New York City 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 


pany, Lytton Bldg., Chicago. Again placing 
copy with newspapers fer Hygienic Labora 
tories, “Kolor Bak,” 3334 West 38th street, 
Chicago. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 131 2nd 
street, Milwaukee. Reported will use news 


papers for Lipman Car 
pany, Beloit, Wis. 


Harry H. Kroh, 280 Broadway, New York. 


& Refrigerator Com 


Placing orders for Flamingo Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Kenilworth Inn, Sebring, Fla.; 
Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines, Lake 
wood, N. J 

Kean’s Service, Inc., 319 Washington 


street, Boston. Using newspapers for Goudey 
Gum Company, Boston 


Kraff Advertising Agency, 431 Palace 
Bldg., Atlanta. Preparing schedule for news 
papers in large cities of New York Massachu 
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setts, Ohio and Vennsylvania for T. W. St 
venson Company, hats, caps, and gloves, Minne- 
polis; preparing schedules fer ne wspapers 
vithin radius of 175 miles of Minneapolis for 
Chippewa Springs Corporation, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis.; preparing schedules for Barnam 
frunk Company. 

Kirtland-Engel Advertising Agency, 14 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Reported will 

* use farm papers for A. B. Shubert, Inc., raw 
furs, Chicago. 

Keeler & Hall Advertising Agency, 325 
East 4th street, Cincinnati. Reported. will use 
newspapers for Krippendorf-Dittmann Shoe 
Company, Cincinnati. 

H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 4th 
avenue, New York. Will use newspapers for 
fampa (Fla.) Board of Trade and St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Board of Trade. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
Making year contracts with newspapers tor 
Palm Olive Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 10,000-line contracts with newspapers 
for Van Camps Packing Company, Indianapolis. 

Lake & Durham Advertising Agency, Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis. Will make up lists in 
December for the Continental Piston Ring Com- 
pany, Memphis. 

Machen & Dowd Company, Produce Ex- 
change Bldg., Toledo. Has secured account 
f Pet Garment Company, Bryan, Ohio. 

Harry C. Michaels Company, |13 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York. Handling advertising 
for the Underwood Typewriter Company, and 
have started a newspaper campaign for the 
Underwood Portable typewriter. 

Mears-Richardson-Briggs Company, Payne 
avenue and East 21st street, Cleveland. Has 
secured account of W. S. Tyler Company, 
wovenwire cloth, “Hummer Electric Screens, 
Cleveland. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Reported 
will use farm papers for Reliance Manufac- 
turing Company. shirts, Chicago, and _ for 
Hayes Pump & Planter Company, Galva, Ill. 

T. L. McCready, 18 East 4Ist street, New 
York. Placing orders with New York news- 
papers that have rotogravure sections for 
Rich-Sampliner Knitting Mills Company, 377 
Broadway, New York. 

H. M. Morris Advertising Agency, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing orders 
with Western newspapers for Congress Cigar 
Company, “La Palina” cigars, 247 South 3d 
street. Philadelphia, 


McKinney Company, Inc., 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Handling advertising 
for the Blackmer Rotary Pump Company, 
Petoskey, Mich. 

Theo. F. MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock ave- 
nue, East, Detroit. Will make up lists in 
December and January for Michigan Stove 
Company, Detroit. 


Homer McKee Company, Kahn Bldg., In 
lianapolis. Has secured account of Cole 
Motor Car Company, Indianapolis. 


Newell-Emmett Company, !!10 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing new schedules 
with newspapers for Liggett & Myers To 
hacco Company. “Fatima Cigarettes,” 212 5th 
iwenue, New York, 

Ostenrieder Advertising Corporation, 25 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Placing orders 
with newspapers for Buell Manufacturing 
Company, auto whistle, Chicago. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins, Madison 
ldg., Detroit. Placing orders with Pacific 
Coast newspapers for C, H. Wills & Co., motor 
ears, Marysville, Mich. 

Frank Presbrey Company, !00! Chestnut 
street, Philade Iphis 1. Will send out copy 
shortly for J. Caldwell & Co. 

Richard S. Rauh Company, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. Placing advertising 
for Cook Motor Company, Delaware, Ohio. 

William H. — Company, | West 37th 
street. New York. Handling advertising of 


Rosenwars¢ “i Brothers, shoes, Long Island 
City, N. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. \gain placing orders with New Eng 
land newspapers for W. S Quimby Company, 
“La Touraine” tea, 69 South Market street 
3oston 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, 30 North Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago Making 5,000-line 
vith newspapers for the 


contracts 
Glessner Company. 

John Clark Sims, 1524 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia Has secured account of Penn 
sylvania Company, insurance, Philadelphia 
Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago Making contracts with newspapers 
for the Sante Fe Railroad 

Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 ‘Sth avenue, 
New York Will make up lists in December 
for William DeMuth & Co., New York 


Smith, Denne & Moore, Lumsden a 
Toronto Handling Canadian advertisin 
the John Lb. Stetson Company of Philade Tp hi: 

Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 1463 Broad 
vay, ew York. Haye secured account of 
Holmes & Edwards, silverware, 874 Crescent 
ivenue, Bridges , Conn. placing orders with 
New York City ne wsp apers for Manasota De 
velopment Company. “Gulf Coast Groves,”” 342 
Madison avenue, New York, and Maryland 
Casualty tldg., Baltimore. 

Jules P. Storm, |20 West 4!st street, New 
York. Making contracts with rofogravure 
newspaperss for Park & Tilford, “Angelus 
Cream 

Strang & Prosser Advertising Agency, 
Empire Bldg., Seattle. Placing orders with 
outing magazines for the hunting knife of 
the Neft Safety Nife Company; Placing or 
ders in Middle West newspapers for the Puget 
Mill Company (Alderwood Manor): Has cam 
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paign in newspapers of Northwest for 
Northern Life Insurance Company. 

J. Walter Thomp Company, 244 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Will make up lists 
shortly for Andrew Jergens Company, Cincin- 
nati, Woodbury’s soap and toilet preparations. 

J. Walter Thomp Cc y, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Handling advertising for 
Morris, Mann & Reilly, Chicago. 

Thurlow Advertising Service, 80 Boylston 
street, Boston. Reported will use Sunday 
newspapers for Miller System, mail order 
course in English, Brookline, Mass. 

Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with New Eng- 
land newspapers for Asbestos Shingle, Slate 
and Sheathing Company, Amber, Pa. 

United Advertising Agency, Kenney Bldg., 
Newark, N. as secured the following 
accounts: S. B. Davega. sporting goods, Ne 
York; Neverbreak Trunk Company, New awk, 
N. J.; American Vacuum Bottle Company, 
Newark, N. J.; Jules Ferond, hair grower, 
126 West 23d street, New York, and Nulife 
Braces, 122 5th avenue, New York, 

Universal Advertising Corporation, 140 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Placing or 
oe rs with Western newspapers for Williamson 

‘andy Company. 

United Advertising Agency, | West 34th 
street, New York. THlandjing accounts of S. B. 
Davega, manufacturer and retailer of sporting 
goods, New York, Neverbreak Trunk Com 
pany, Newark, N. J.. and American Vacuum 
Bottle Company, New York, 

Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42nd street, 
New York. Making contracts for American 
Druggists’ Syndicate. 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers -for 
Walker Accessories, Inc., timer. 2635 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Wales Advertising Company, |4! West 
36th street, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers for Munn & Co., patents, 233 
roadway, New York. 

R. L. Watkins Company, 28 West 44th 
street. New York. Making new contracts for 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil. 

World Wide Adv. Corp... | West 34th 
street. New York. Making new contracts for 
the Conn Company and the Selmer Company, 
musical instruments, 

Lucius R. Wightman, 50 Union Square, 
New York. Will make up lists from Nov. 15 
to Dec. 15 for Norma Company of America, 
\nable avenue, Long Island City, N. Y 

Wood, Putnam & Wood, Oliver Ditson 
"ide. Boston. Sending out orders and copy 
for “Var-ne-sis 








BURMESE JOURNALIST HERE 


Visits Philadelphia Newspaper Plants 
to Learn American Ideas 

Muang Than Tin, a prominent jour- 
nalist and publisher in the city of 
Rangoon, India, who is touring the 
United States, visited Philadelphia this 
week and inspected a number of news- 
paper plants. In the Public Ledger 
building he tried out the linotype ma- 
chines and expressed the keenest inter- 
est in the modern facilities used in the 
production of an American daily. 

Mr. Tin speaks excellent English. be 
ing a graduate of Rangoon College. Dis- 
cussing his visit to America he said: 

“IT am here to study industrial proc- 
esses in general and newspaper prac- 
tices in particular. I am spending al- 
most all of my time in visiting different 
plents in this country 

“In Philadelphia I shall see several 
weaving and spinning mills and I am 
inxious to learn 
ugar refining. 


American methods of 
These two industries 
1c ones which T should like to see 
developed in my country. 


“Some time 


sa 
within the next month I 
shall return to Burma where I am c 
ected with the Than Tin Press Agence, 
vhich is a publishing house which prin’ 
nine newspapers—six in the vernacular 
ind three in English.” 

Mr. Tin is a member of the Burmes 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a young 
man and rather small in stature - 
wears the traditional turban of flower 
silk. while from beneath his dark blu 
jacket hangs a long skirt of a simi! 
material, bright with many colors. TI 
only part of his wardrobe that is Eur 
pean or American is a pair of blac’ 
shoes, 


Fourth Hoe fer Oregon Journal 


\ fourth press is being installed by 
the Portland Oregon Journal. It is an 


c‘uple from the plant of R. Hoe & Co. 
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NIL DESPERANDUM 


HE campaign of Epiror & PuBLISHER, ably 

supported by the newspapers of the country, 

for full publicity of the Limitation of Arma- 
ments Conference has brought good results. It re- 
mains to make them effective 

With the indication that some sessions will be 
open to the press, the request of the Senate that the 
United States delegates “use their influence against 
any form of censorship that would prevent the public 
from being informed through the press of the correct 
attitude of the delegations and nations touching the 
questions considered in conference,” and the declara 
tion of President Harding that this is the people’s 
conference, together with the fact which has been 
brought home to delegates, Government officials and 
legislators, namely, that the public demands instant. 
accurate and full information of the proceedings, 
there ought not to be great difficulty in securing full 
and open publicity. 

H. Wickham Steed, editor of the London Times, in 
addressing the Association of Foreign Press Corres- 
pondents, said: “We may find dark negotiations 
going on; the atmosphere getting close and stuffy; 
that nothing is being allowed to get to the knowledge 
of the outside world. In that case let us break 
windows so that fresh air may come in.” 

Better to let the fresh air and the light of publicity 
in at the beginning, or so soon after that as the 
conferees can be made to listen to the voice of the 
people. 

The press of this country is not accustomed to 
yield in its legitimate demands when inspired by 
public requirement. Therefore it will continue its 
battle for open publicity not only now, while the 
great conference is just beginning, but until the right 
of the public in that respect has been gained or the 
last session comes to its close. 


FREE “READERS” MEAN RATE CUTS 
REE readers are with us again, stronger than ever. 
With the new Autumn surge of foreign advertis- 

ing into the newspapers come demands from agen- 
cies and advertisers for free space in the news 
columns and for merchandising “co-operation” that 
would double or triple the expense of the publisher. 
Coupled with these demands is often a threat of 
cancellation for non-compliance. 

There is no new argument to be advanced against 
this abuse, no need of rehearsing the old arguments. 
Readers of Eniror & PusiisHer, both in the adver- 
tisers’ and the newspaper ranks, know that it is 
plain prostitution of the newspaper, and those who 
have given thought to the subject know that its 
continuance means the death of the newspaper as an 
advertising medium. The subject is not debatable 
on ethical grounds, nor is the fight being waged on 
those grounds. It is patently an insidious attempt to 
do what direct demands in behalf of advertisers early 
in the year failed to accomplish—cut the newspapers’ 
rates. 

Publication costs will not permit reduction of 
rates, and even warrant their increase in many 
cases, as publishers well know. The advertiser who 
puts his advertising appropriation into newspapers, 
in markets where he can meet the inevitable in 
creased demand for his product, is getting full value 
for his money when he gets his quota of white space 
and the limit of co-operation permitted by the Stand- 
ard of Merchandising Practice for Newspapers put 
forth by the National Association of Newspaper 
Executives. 

When he asks more he wants what is not nomi- 
nated in the bond. He is trading on the presumed 
greed and gullibility of the newspaper publisher. 
He seeks to get by stealth that which he feels sure 
would le refused if asked honestly—a cut in rates, 
a rebate not enjoyed by other users of the news- 
papers’ columns, and, in the last analysis, a fraud 
upon the readers of the paper whose patronage he 


desires. 


NE SWSPAPERS. and newspaper men appear at 

their best in time of trial. The New Britain 
Herald kept the traditions of the craft in getting its 
plant into action five days after last week’s disas- 
trous fire wrecked its building and reduced its ma- 
chinery to scrap iron. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 
E shall not afflict any widow, or father- 
less child. If thou afflict them in any 
wise, and they cry at all unto Me, I will 
surely hear their cry (Ex. xxii: 22, 23). And 
all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as 
nothing: and He doeth according to His will 
in the army of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth: and none can stay His 
hand, or say unto Him, Why doest Thou? 
Dan iv: 35.). Let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called. Brethren, 
let every man, wherein he is called, therein 
abide with God. (I Cor. vit: 20, 24.) There- 
fore, my brethren dearly beloved and longed 
for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the 
Lord, my dearly beloved. Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice. Let 
your moderation be known unto all men, The 
Lord is at hand. (Phil. iv: 1, 4,5.) Now 
the God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, thet great Shepherd 
of the sheep, through the blood of the ever 
lasting covenant, Make you perfect in every 
good work to do His will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. (Heb. xi: 20-21.) 











HE poor printing quality of many of the cuts 

of illustrations used in daily newspapers leads 
to the conclusion that altogether too little attention 
is given to their preparation. We have seen pictures 
purporting to be faithful reproductions of interior 
scenes or of landscapes that were merely smudges 
of black ink. In other instances an outline could be 
distinguished and that was all. There is some ex- 
cuse for indifferent art work in a country news- 
paper but there is none for one located in a large 
city. Plates can be made that will bring out the 
details of a picture even when run on a high-speed 
rotary press. Of course, illustrations printed on 
newsprint paper will not be as satisfactory as those 
struck off on a fine quality of book paper on flat-bed 
presses, but they will answer the purpose for which 
they were intended. 
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THE PRESS AND HYLAN’S VICTORY 


LTHOUGH nine of New York’s newspapers 
A editorially opposed the re-election of Mayor 
Hylan, leaving as his only supporters W. R. 
Hearst’s Evening Journal and American, he won 
over his coalition opponent by the biggest majority 
vote ever cast for a candidate for the office. 

The result of the election, flashed over the coun- 
try, has caused wonderment everywhere. 

Situated on the campaign battleground, and not 
concerned politically, Eprror & PuBLISHER was able to 
make some unbiased observations which it believes 
explains the “phenomenon.” 

In the first place, despite editorial opppsition, the 
anti-Hylan newspapers gave uncolored news reports 
of both sides of the campaign. Hylan’s speeches, 
like those of his opponent, were reported accurately 
and fairly, including the Mayor’s most caustic criti 
cisms of the newspapers on the other side. The 
issues presented by each candidate were given full 
publicity. In this way the public obtained facts on 
which to base its decision on Election Day. 

In the second place, more paid political advertising 
space was used in the newspapers than ever before 
in a New York City campaign. Hylan and _ his 
fellow-Democratic candidates used far more adver- 
tising than did the opposing tickets. They concen- 
trated their appropriation in the newspapers most 
bitterly opposed to them, using space that ranged 
from full pages to “readers.” 

The people may not have placed any more trust 
in the advertising than in the bitterly partisan edito- 
rials, but they could not and did not forget the direct 
trenchant calls for votes. 

Further, advertising played an essential part in 
the fate of the only two Coalitionists elected. One, 
a candidate for the Supreme Court, led all his 
colleagues, both in volume and in the wholesome 
character of advertising. His record in public office 
loomed over the breakfast table and through the 
smoke of the after-supper cigar. He was inescap- 
able and he came out on top of the landslide. A 
fellow-Republican escaped the party debacle because 
his opponent was over-advertised, and with ridicu- 
lous copy. The voters drew their own conclusions 
as to the capability of a would-be sheriff whose 
advertised claim to office was that he is “a staunch 
and loyal friend.” They didn’t argue with him, but 
the other man got the job. 

Thus, unconsciously or not, the newspapers were 
decidedly more responsible for swinging the public 
in an election than ever before—though in a different 
way from that which they designed. 

In the old days such a preponderance of editorial 
opposition—and the circulation ratio was two to one 
against Hylan—would have meant the certain defeat 
of any candidate for public office. 

It was a clear cut demonstration that the people 
are coming more and more to read newspapers for 
the news and the facts on which to base their own 
judgment rather than accepting the editors’ opinions. 
They are relying more and more on the news columns 
and advertisements to give them these facts. 

Of course there were countless other political 
factors entering into the outcome—such as the per- 
sonality of the candidates, party organization, geo- 
graphical considerations, etc.—but from the news- 
paper man’s standpoint, we hope this will suffice to 
explain any questicn as to the newspapers’ part in 
the campaign and why nine to two wasn’t enough 
to win. 


PATENT MEDICINE ~ ADVERTISING 
CCORDING to Truman A. De Weese, adver- 
tising manager of the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, several prominent newspapers that a few 
years ago put up the bars against patent, or, as the 
manufacturers prefer to have them called, proprie- 
tary medicines, have taken them down and are ad- 
mitting such advertisements once more to their 
columns. Whether this change in policy is due to 
a reform in the character of this class of advertis- 
ing or to a desire to bolster up a declining volume 
of lineage and at the same time increase revenues, 

is not stated. 

If the advertisements of such medicines, with all 
their deceptive, though often alluring claims, are 


again allowed to appear in the newspapers, they 
cannot help but adversely affect the confidence of 
both advertiser and public in the publications in- 
volved. 
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fepeak B. PIPER, editor of the 

ortland Oregonian, recently was 
initiated as an honorary member of the 
Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity, by the chapter at Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

FE. M. Lawless, late of the Shakopee 
(Minn.) Tribune, has become editor of 
the Rural Weekly, the weekly edition 
of the St. Paul Daily News. 

G. O. MacConachie, assistant to the 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, who has been given super- 
vision of the corporation personnel, was 
for several years a Detroit and Toledo 
newspaper man. He was with the De- 
troit Free Press and Toledo Times a 
various times between 1908 and 1914. 
when he became connected with the 
Campbell-Ewald Advertising Company 
Since 1917, he has been with the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Harold W. Ross, editor of the Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly, is a Salt Lake visi 
tor. Mr. Ross is visiting his parent: 
He was at one time connected with t! 
local papers. During the war he w 
editor of Stars and Stripes. 

E. E. Brodie, publisher of the Oregon 
City Enterprise and president of th 
National Editorial Association, has re- 
signed as school clerk of Oregon City, 
a position he had held for 17 years. 
He recently was appointed minister to 
Siam. 

Stanley R. Heim, editor of the Ed- 
wardsville (Ill.) Republican, and Miss 
Margaret Edwards of Edwardsville, 
were married several days ago at the 
home of the bride. They left on a brief 
honeymoon trip. 

Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, is in 
Washington for the armament confer 
ence. Mr. Martin will make an addres 
at a reception to be given at the Jap 
anese Embassy November 14. 

I. Eugene Ackerman, for the past 
three years editor of the official foreign 
publications of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, has resigned, effective 
January 1. Mr. Ackerman will devote 
himself to national and_ international 
information work for corporations and 
foreign governments, specializing in in- 
ter-organization mag zines, trade tours 
and sales literature in English and 
foreign languages, with headquarters at 
1 West 34th street, N. Y. C. Prior to 
the war Mr. Ackerman was for many 
vears a member of the Washington and 
New York staffs of the New York 
Herald. 

William S. Coffin, literary editor of 
the Nation, has purchased a home at 47 
Charlton street, New York. 

Arthur H. Walker, managing direc- 
tor of Linotype & Machinery, Ltd., 
London, England, arrived in New York 
recently. The organization which Mr 
Walker directs is a branch of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, and he 
expects to spend several weeks at lino- 
type headquarters in Brooklyn. 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, has re- 
turned home after a visit of inspection 
to the new plant of the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune. Edmund Booth, editor 
ind publisher of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press, was another recent 
visitor to the Tribune plant. 

Richard M. H. Whartor, general 
manager of the Harrisburg (Pa.) News, 
spent last week in New York. 

Edward H. Butler, publisher of the 
Buffalo News, has returned home after 

business trip to New York. 
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R. M. Cheseldine has resigned as 
managing editor and general manager 
of the London (Ohio) Madison Press, 
to devote his time to his interests in 
the firm of Cheseldine & Read, Colum- 
bus, publicity agents. Austin K. 
Chenoweth, city editor of the Press 
since it issued its first edition in 1907, 
has succeeded Mr. Cheseldine. 

W. C. Taylor of the White Haven 
(Pa.) Journal, has been recommended 


for appointment as postmaster in tha: 
town. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
KENNETH GILBERT, news editor 

of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
will leave this week to visit his mother 
in Chetek, Wis. 

Proctor Cook, editor of the Los An- 
geles Record, formerly city editor of 
the Seattle Star, is in Seattle this week 
on a vacation. 

Wendell Brackett, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington school of jour- 
nalism, joined the local staff of the 
Seattle Times last week. 

Mrs. Edith Scatcherd has resigned as 
society editor of the Buffalo Times. She 
has been succeeded by Miss Blanche 
Wells, daughter of John D. Wells, man- 
aging editor of the Times. 

Milton R. Miller, of the Batavia (N. 
Y.) News staff was the speaker at the 
Noveinber meeting of merchants of 
Batavia. He gave methods by which 
home merchants can compete with mail 
order houses. 

Richard R. Coley, former Buffalo 
newspaper man, has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Batavia (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce to return to Buffalo to 
enter business. 

Mose C. Harris, editor and publisher 
f the Texas Republic, San Antonio, is 
seriousiy ill at Marlin, Tex. 

Kenneth Mullin, who recently resigned 
as secretary of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Real Estate Board, will soon re-enter 
the journalistic field with a new weekly 
in the Alamo City. 

Miss Catherine_ Louise Shoup of 
Xenia and Henry L. Farrell, sporting 
editor of the United+ Press, will be 
married on January 12. 

C. B. Compton, formerly of Hood 
River, Ore., has joined the staff of the 
Hilo Daily Tribune in the Hawaiian 
Islands. His brother, E. S. Compton, is 
publisher of the Tribune. 


Charles G. MacArthur, well known in 
Chicago newspaper circles, where he 
made his way from a cub on the City 
News to prominence as a feature writer 
on the Tribune and later the Herald- 
Examiner, has gone to New York to 
become assistant to Morrill Goddard, 
director of the Hearst features. Mac- 
Arthur attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in military circles with his “Bug’s 
Eye View of the War,’ a journal of 
3attery F of the 149th Field Artillery, 
which was recommended as a text-book 
for West Point 

George Wharton, formerly of the 
Chicago bureau of the Associated Press, 
has been made manager of the Colonial 
Theater. 6 


M. Demontigny, formerly news editor 


of the Quebec Telegraph, of Quebec 


City, has joined the editorial staff of 
the Montreal Star as a reporter. 

J. L. Rountree, assistant sporting ed 
itor of the Montreal Star, is resigning 
to enter the field of publicity. He will 
be succeeded by E. F. Potter, now with 
the financial section of the Star’s ed- 
itorial department. 


F. Johnson has been transferred from 
the local news to the financial news de- 
partments of the Montreal Star. 





FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











HOMAS L. EMORY, §secretary- 

treasurer of the Hall & Emory Ad- 
vertising Agency of Portland, Ore., has 
been officially no- 
tified of his ap- 
pointment as 
manager of the 
Pacific Coast 
branch of the 
Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the 
American News- 
paper Publish- 
ers’ Association, 
with offices in 
San _ Francisco. 
A nnouncement 
of this appoint- 
ment was made 
in Eprror & PusiisHer of October 29, 
following favorable action by the com- 
mittee in charge of the bureau, 

Mr. Emory has been active in Port- 
land advertising since 1905, having been 
connected with local newspapers before 
establishing the Hall & Emory agency. 
He is a member of one of the oldest 
newspaper families in the country, his 
mother belonging to the Fulton family, 
original proprietors of the Baltimore 
American. It was on that newspaper 
that Mr. Emory got his first advertising 
experience. 


Tuomas L. Emory 





C. H. Harwood, formerly with Hearst 
papers in San Francisco and Los An 
geles, has taken the telegraph desk of 
the San Antonio Express. 

M. N. Arcand, formerly of the ed- 
itorial department of the La _ Patrie, 
Montreal, has transferred to the ed- 
itorial department of La Presse. He 
was also for a short time on the staff 
of the Star. 


Rene Chevassu, court reporter for La 
Presse, Montreal, is giving up journal 
ism for commercial publicity. 

Roscoe Fawcett, former sporting ed 
itor of the Portland Oregonian, has been 
nominated a captain of field artillery. 
Mr. Fawcett was injured in the air 
service during the war. He returned to 
his paper, but later resigned to accept 
a captaincy of aviation. His present 
nomination is a transfer from the air 
service. 

Van R. Wiggins, formerly with the 
editorial department of the San Antonio 





the Scranton Times, and 
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Light, has become advertising manager 
with the Mexican-American Gateway, 
Laredo, Tex. 

James J. Larkin, until a few months 
ago, telegraph editor of the Ottawa 
(Ont.) Citizen, has taken over the tele- 
graph desk of the Vancouver Sun. 

H. P. Watkins has been transferred 
from the Denver office of the Associat- 
ed Press to the Philadelphia office, as 
editor. He has been succeeded in Den- 
ver by Edgar O. Randall. 

Leslie E. Claypool, who has been an 
editor in the Denver office of the Asso- 
ciated Press, has been transferred to 
the San Francisco office in the same ca- 
pacity. He has been succeeded in Den- 
ver by Dana Burkhalter. 

W. C. Getty has left the San Fran- 
cisco Call staff to do feature work on 
the Bulletin. 

Frank Goodcell, recently managing 
editor of the Salt Lake City Herald, 
has joined the staff of the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 

Major J. S. Stewart Richardson, city 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er, who was an executive officer in the 
intelligence service attached to General 
Pershing’s staff, told of some of the in- 
teresting and important work done by 
American newspaper men in the intelli- 
gence section of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force, in a talk last Wednes- 
day night before the members of the 
Philadelphia Technology Club. 

F. A. Wilson, at one time editor of the 
Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel, has joined 
the Winona Morning Leader. 

Jerome J. Karpf, for some time city 
editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Tele- 
gram, has resigned. 

John D. Keator, managing editor of 
James F. 
Mitchell, managing editor of the Scran- 
ton Republican, recently acted as judges 
in an essay contest held in that vicinity 
in connection with a drive calling for 
the county to assume control of a con- 
sumptive hospital. 


Lew A. Greene, fornftly on the 
staff of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
has joined the staff of the Philadelphia 
Record. 

Thomas Murphy, associate editor of 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times took his an- 
nual two weeks’ vacation prior to the 
election in Lackawanna County, Pa., de- 
voting himself to his campaign for 
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county treasurer on the Democratic tick- 
et. E. J. Lynett, owner of the Times, 
handled the editorial chair while Mr. 
Murphy was away from his desk. 

Chauncey H. Derby, city editor of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Republican, has resigned 
affliated with the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Telegram as a Scranton repre 
sentative on the Repub- 
lican been named. 


to bee me 


His successor 
has not 

R. S. Coll, formerly news editor of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, sails from San 
Francisco, November 16, on the steamer 


taui for Honolulu. 

Martin Hayes, city hall reporter for 
the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, has re- 
turned to his route aiter being laid up 
for several weeks. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


Be L. PEARSON of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Herald has assumed 
charge of the merchandise service bu- 


reau, Worcester ( Mass.) Telegram-Ga- 
zette. His duties include editing of an 
eight-page house organ 

\. W. Howland, of Howland & How- 
land, newspaper representatives, has re- 
turned from a trip through Pennsyl- 
vania 

Ff. W. Miller, secretary of Kelly- 


Smith Company, newspaper representa- 
tive, has returned from a business trip 
through New England. 

Rolfe Julsrud, advertising manager of 
the Mankato ( Minn.) Daily Free Press, 
has taken a wife in the person of Miss 
Adeline Stark. 

O. H. Moe has joined the classified 


advertising force of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, succeeding John 
M. Johnson, promoted to the display 


department. 
James T. 


advertising manager of Hearst’s Inter- 
national. Mr. Aubrey was formerly 
Western manager of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company 

Ernest Tune, city circulator of the 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and_ the 
limes, was recently on a visiting and 


chatting trip among the newspapers of 
Northern Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 


Missouri and 

C. M. Lyman, auditor and cashier of 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
News, with his wife and child, is visit 
ing their old home towns, Wichita and 
Eldorado, Kan 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
YEORGE FRENCH, in the 
Mail convention held 
Springfield, Mass., won 
a contest 
on “Better 


Detroit 
recently at 
a silver cup in 
paper submitted 


the best 


Letters.” 


for 


William S. 


been ap 
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Freeman has 
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Our campaign on the 





SARS ia ah 


Aubrey has been appointed: 


We have conducted circulation cam- 
- paigns in most of the important cities i 
| of the United States for fifteen years. | 


\\ HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
»\ ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., 
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pointed dean of the educational course 
of the Advertising Club of New York, 
and will preside at the weekly adver- 
tising lectures given at the club. 

Mrs. Bernice Blackwood has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Specialty Association to suc- 
ceed J. A. Hall, who has gone to New 
York as educational director for the 
A. A. C. W. Mrs. Blackwood is leaving 
the position of assistant treasurer and 
sales promotion manager of Johnson, 
Chicago. 

Harry B. Harper, for many years a 
automobile advertising manager, has 
been appointed manager of the 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind. Mr. Harper resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of & Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in 1905, to become adver 
tising manager of the Ford Motor Com 
pany. 


sales 


Jowser 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 
AT C. WILDMAN and Walter k. 


Porzer, until associated 
with the Deatel Advertising Service. 
Inc., Baltimore, have established the 
Wildman Advertising Agency at Charles 


recently 


and Redwood streets, Baltimore. 
W. E. Lunnis of the Greve Advertis 
ing Agency, St, Paul, addressed the 


Minnesota Library Association, in 
sion in that city, on “Seeing the Public 
Library from a Publicity Man’s Point 
of View.” 

William J. Delaney resigned as 
space-buyer of Grandin-Dorrance-Sulli- 
van, Inc., to go with F. Wallis Arm- 
strong, advertising agency, Philadelphia. 

Alex Osborn, of the advertising 
agency of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
addressed members of the Niagara club 
of Buffalo at a dinner and meeting in 


ses- 


has 


that city. His subject was “Buffalo’s 
Needs.” 
Louis W. Bleser, has resigned as 


vice-president of William R. Robinson 
& Co., New York advertising 
and has joined the James 
Agency, New York 

H. D. Cantlon, formerly copy writer 
with the Consolidated Advertising Ser- 
vice, Toronto, and H. W. Cooper with 
the same firm, have resigned their po- 
sitions and, have opened a commercial 
art studio, in Bond street, 


agency, 
\dvertising 


Toronte x 
has been 


Chicago, 


A financial department 
opened by Critchfield & Co., 


to handle bank and bond house cam- 
paigns. L. E. Delson, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Central Trust 


Company, is in charge. 
Nathaniel 


art 


Pousette-Dart, 
director of 


formerly 


Barton, Durstine and 


Osborn, Inc., has joined the George L. 
Dyer Company in New York. 
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CHANGES ON BALTIMORE SUN 


Kent General Editorial Advisor—Rey- 
nolds New M. E. of Sun 

BaALTIMorRE, Novy. 5.—Several changes 

in the editorial staffs of the Sun and the 


Evening Sun, which became effective 
November 7, 
have just been 


R. Kent, who has 


been managing 
editor of the Sun 
for about seven 
years and who 
has been con- 
nected with the 
paper in various 
capacities for 
about 19 years, 
has been made 


general editorial Ss. M. 
advisor to both 

papers. He is to be freed entirely from 
routine duties and to devote himself 
entirely to studying the expanding ac- 
tivities of the editorial departments of 
the morning and evening editions and to 
making improvements in the manner in 
which they are conducted. Mr. Kent, 
who was Washington correspondent of 


REYNOLDS 


the Sun before he became its managing 
editor, is now in London. He is there 
to report the British reactions to the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments just opening in Washington. 
Stanley Meade Reynolds, 


who has 





heen the editor of the Evening Sun, will 
succeed Mr. Kent as managing editor 
of the Sun. He was formerly Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Evening Sun. 
He accompanied’ Woodrow Wilson o 
the latter’s trip to the West following 
the Paris Peace Conference. He is a 
young man of great force and editorial 
ability. 

Mark S. Watson, who recently a 
companied United States Senator J 
seph Irwin France to Russia to rescue 
Mrs. Marguerite FE. Harrison from 
Moscow prison and who has been as- 
sistant managing editor of the Sun for 
some time, will remain in that position, 
but will have increased power and duties, 
including some superintendence of thx 
Sunday Sun. 

No announcement has been made as 
to who will succeed Mr. Reynolds as 
editor of the Evening Sun. 

J. E. Murphy remains the managing 
editor of the Evening Sun, and at pres- 
ent is filling both his own position and 
that made vacant by Mr. Reynolds’ pro- 
motion. He was offered the position 
vacated by Mr. Kent, but preferred to 


‘remain with the evening paper. 


President of Bristol Courier 
EK. M. Giles, recently editor of pub- 
lications for E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of oils and 
leather, has been made president of the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier Company, and 
editor of the Courier. 








Urge 


©cermon. 








etter Copy 


Give a thought to your 
church advertising depart- 
ment. Pastors in many cities 
are in the rut of using mere 
announcements of 
topics in display space. 


Help them to see that their 
big “unsold market”’ is made 
up of those thousands who go 
nowhere to church. These 
people must be sold the need 
of religion—not a particular 


Ads on the broader basis 
ought to be more resultful. 
Help make your church ad- 
vertising copy successful. 


Veanwhile— 


Sell More Church Advertising 


sermon 
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Wants To Buy 


The increase in agricultural production, lumber, minerals and 


manufacturing in the South, has opened a most fertile and profit- 


able market for advertisers of every class. 


A corresponding increase in purchasing power has come with 


this great increase in industrial and agricultural activities. 


There is one dependable way for National Advertisers to 
secure their share of this vast purchasing power,---Advertising in 
these progressive newspapers, which in every respect rival the 
and long established advertising media of the North and 


largest 


West. 
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ALABAMA. 


*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(M) 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ...(S) 


*Birmingham News ........ (E) 
*Birmingham News ........ (S) 
**Mobile News-Item ......... (E) 
*Mobile Register .......... (M) 
*Mobile Register ........... (S) 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Metropolis ....(E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
SU s0-ttan canduee (M&S) 
**Pensacola Journal ........ (M) 
**Pensacola Journal ......... (S) 
**Pensacola News .......... (E) 
*°Pensacola News ......2.20¢ (S) 
GEORGIA. 
*Augusta Chronicle (M) 
*Augusta Chronicle (S) 
SEE TERE 6 hsb ccess (E) 
** Augusta Herald ........... (S) 
*Columbus Ledger ....... (E&S) 
*Macon Telegraph ......... (M) 
*Macon Telegraph ......... (S) 
**Savannah Morning News (M&S) 
KENTUCKY. 
*Lexington Leader ......... (E) 
*Lexington Leader ......... (S) 
*Louisville Herald .......... (M) 
“Louisville Herald .......... (S) 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
**Asheville Citizen ......... (M) 
©* Aghaevile CHRRER 2. ccc cece. (S) 
*Charlotte Observer ....... (M) 
*Charlotte Observer ........ (S) 


10,000 
lines 
.08 


.07 


-08(9cS) .08 (9cS) 


2,500 
Circulation lines 
24,923 .08 
26,787 -10 
54,459 15 
57,189 15 
10,653 .05 
21,165 .07 
33,739 .085 
19,223 .07 
32,181 
3,978 .025 
5,396 .025° 
5,282 .03 
7,000 .03 
10,232 045 
10,644 .045 
12,247 .05 
11,884 .05 
7,700 .04 
20,882 .06 
22,454 .06 
20,891 .055 
15,472 .05 
15,581 .05 
44,757 .09 
57,246 .09 
11,322 .045 
9,973 .045 
21,328 .06 
24,005 .07 


B3RR 


.045 
.045 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greensboro Daily News... .(M) 
Greensboro Daily News..... (S) 
*Raleigh News and Observer (M) 
“Raleigh News and Observer (S) 

a (E) 
Wilmington Star ....... (M&S) 
**Winston-Salem Journal . (M&S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“Columbia Record .........(E) 
*Columbia Record .......... (S) 
Columbia State ... 26.00. (M) 
OR GN Gidc ct neseves (S) 
*Greenville Piedmont ....... (E) 


+Greenwood Index Journal (E&S) 


*Spartanburg Journal ...... (E) 

“Spartanburg Herald ....(M&S) 
TENNESSEE. 

"Chattanooga News ... .... (E) 

*Chattanooga Times ....... (M) 

*Chattanooga Times ........ (S) 

"Knoxville Sentinel ........ (E) 


*Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 
*Memphis Commercial Appeal (S) 


**Nashville Banner ......... (E) 
**Nashville Banner ..........(S) 
VIRGINIA. 


+Bristol Herald Courier. .. (M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee(M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald(E) 
Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 
*Roanoke Times ........ (M&S) 

*Roanoke World-News ...... (E) 


Government Statement, October 1, 


“A. E 


**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
tincludes Bristol, Tenn. 


2,500 


Circulation lines 


18,913 
25,900 
22,540 
25,977 
6,131 
6,228 
8,158 


13,559 
14,276 
21,163 
21,857 
8,282 
4,235 
3,901 
6,112 


20,532 
21,109 
23,221 
23,748 
82,165 
110,320 
41,466 
43,912 


7,011 
12,012 
10,052 

5,313 
10,904 
11,020 


1921. 


C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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WEST 
VIRGINIA 











West Virginia people re- 
to 


spond 


advertising 


of 


worth-while articles if the 


manufacturer 


tells them 


about what he has to sell, in 
their daily local newspaper. 


The chief distributing and 
newspaper centers are stra- 
tegically situated and cover 
the state with merchandise 
and news. 


West Virginia daily news- 
papers bring the advertiser 
and consumer together, the 
result of which is “consumer 


demand.” 


These 


papers 


will deliver 


vour advertising message 
and it’s up to you to deliver 
the eoods. 








Bluefield 
+Telegraph (M) 
Charleston 
"Gazette . (M) 
“Gazette (S) 
Clarksburg 
+Exponent . (M&S) 
*Telegram ... (E) 
*Telegram .(S) 
Fairmont 
*West Virginian(E) 
et. er (M) 
Huntington 
*Advertiser ..(E) 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 


Circu- 
lation 


6,736 


17,692 
20,471 


8,198 
7,783 
9,666 


4,810 
5,633 


10,094 


12,768 


12,811 


Rate 
for 
5,000 
lines 


.025 


-06 
.06 


.03 
.035 
.035 


-03 
03 


.035 


-035 


.035 





Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
*Journal .....(E) 4,013 .03 
Morgantown 
++Post ........(E) 3,096 .021 
Parkersburg 
+News ..... .(M) 5,338 .025 
es (S) 6,288 .025 
*Sentinel .....(E) 6,059 .024 
Wheeling 
“Intelligencer .(M) 13,154 .04 
ere. (E) 13,861 .06 
"MeWS .. 22.00% (S) 18,328 .06 


+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 
1921. 


*A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 
1921. 


++Government Statement, April 1, 
1921. 























REPORTERS CAUGHT MURDERER 
OF JOHN HAWKINS 


(Continued from page 11) 








id gone round the corner of Broadwa 


to the Shakespeare cafe for a drink; 
while there he had spoken to Henry 
James, Barry Montressor, Sam Car 
uthers 


Kirwin interrupted : 
“Caruthers is in the box 
the 


at Wallack’s 
from the 


| 


heater, icross way 
Shakespeare boozeshop, and lives in 
the red brick hotel corner of Waverly 
place—the New York. Stor there on 
your way downtown. If you don’t fh 


Caruthers in the bar, go right up to ! 

room and him out. Mention my 
name; it will be all right Ask him 
what George Hawkins said when they 
met in the Shakespeare, 
him a 


rout 


but don’t give 
hint of this crime.” 

Indications pointed to the nephew as 
the murderer. 

Kirwin thought = so, 
reached the office at 1 
ten 1,500 words in the billiard room of 
the dead man’s home, until a reporter 
arrived to relieve him) he had sufficient 
facts to hint at his belief; but he dodged 
the libel law by defending the accused 
in an artful manner. He felt*safe, for 
these reasons: 


and when he 
:30 (having writ- 


1. What Macdona had learned: That 
the second act of the play ended at 
940; interval, eighteen minutes, owing 


to an elaborate boxed-in scene that had 
to be set. Time, 9.40 to 9.58. For 
actor Leonard, in the cast, who assured 
the reporter that he knew young Haw 
and had distinctly him “in 
front.” Robert Horn, ticket-taker at the 
Union Square Theater, was found in the 
hotel bar-room: he knows Hawkins, and 
says he went out at the end of the sec- 
ond act but did not return until the 
middle of the third act—absent fully 45 
minutes! Positively cannot be mistaken 
2. What Chambers had learned: That 


kins seen 


? 


the banker hed dined and passed the 
nine at the Union Club, 5th avenue 
ind 21st street. He had left his bank 


at 4 o'clock and walked as far north on 
Broadway as the Astor House, with his 
partner, Radish. There they had a pint 


of champagne, because Hawkins ap- 
peared worried? No: couldn’t have 
been about business; Radish thinks it 


‘oncerned the marriage of his daughter 
to her cousin, George, of whose habits 
the old man did not approve. Radish 
remembered he had neglected to lock up 
a bundle of bondg that lay upon his desk 
nd he returned to the bank, first help- 
ing Hawkins into a cab for his club. 
Hawkins dined, played a few 
rubbers of whist until- 

“Now, be 


drivine bis 


There 


shouted, 
listening mean- 


explicit,” Kirwin 


pencil and 
while 


“Well,” IT said, “the doorman of the 


Union Club remembers that Hawkins 
passed out as the clock chimed half 
pist nine. How does he fix the time? 
Because his relief was due at nine 
hadn’t arrived and he _ was literally 
‘watching the clock. His relief didn’t 


come at all, so he was still on duty. 
More important is a statement by Johr 
Brandon, fellow-clubman, who met the 


deceased banker stumbling along the 
the western sidewalk of the avenue. 
bound southward. He was in a pre- 


occupied state; didn’t speak to Brandon 
This is the last sight of Hawkins alive.” 
“Going home to be killed!” exclaimed 
Kirwin. “Actually seeking fate.” 
3. What Kase That 


had _ learned: 


Caruthers remembered young Hawkins 
entering the Shakespeare saloon. 


First 





glancing round the place, the young ma 
had pulled out his watch and d 
“Why, it’s a quarter of ten. Hello, 
Sam, come take something.” When 


Caruthers declined, 


Hawkins app d 


to have forgotten about lrink 

left abruptly. He had not spoken about 
being at a theater, but he looked warm 
and excited. A few moments later 


Caruthers had occasion tg glance at 

own watch and found the real time t 
he half past ten, instead of 
that hour. He had not 
office at Wallack’s 


left his assistant in 


a quarter to 
returned to the 
that night, but 
charge, after 


box 


“counting out.” 
Kirwin had heard the nephew's state 
ment as given to Kase, and knew that 
hanter’s daughter was prostrated 
either through 
the murderer’s 


grief or suspicion 
identity. He 
interior of the 
and had him a pr 
of Kase’s diagram, showing the arranc: 
ment of the two rooms and _ hall 
added an X for the original location 
the body and a Z to mark the 
which it found. The Index 
Bureau had done its part and re-writer 
had supplied two columns of an obitu 
ary, a catalog of the manv_ corpora- 
tions with which the dead banker had 
heen and a list of 1 
murder the metropolis. The 
full the sensational crime 
come together into a harmonious whole. 
\t 2:30 A. M., the nine-and-a-quarter 
column account of the murder of John 
Hawkins, written and compiled by seve 
different collaborators, went to press as 
smoothly as if it had been the work of 
one hand 
repetitions. 
In a 
rest of 


1! 
mentally 
visualized the Hawkins’ 


mansion, before 


place in 
was 


associzted, famous 
cases of 


account of 


no breaks, no confusion, no 


3:30. the ar 


Sunerinte 


second edition at 


the nephew by ndent 
Kelso was announced; the big headline 
and the opening 


p?ragraph were 

changed to chronicle the fact, 
Young Hawkins had broken dow 
under the third degree. He had con 


fessed to having strolled aimlessly over 
to 5th avenue, during his absence from 
the theater: encountering his uncle 
quite unexpectedly, he had been asked 
to walk the four blocks to the door of 
his prospective father-in-law’s home 
During that brief space, he was severely 
berated. Entering at the elder man’s 
request, George had seen the bludgeon 
and had heen seized with an uncon- 
trollable impulse to silence opposition 
to his marriage with his cousin. After 
the death blow, he had dragged the bod 
to where it would be seen—exactly 
Kirwin had divined—and hurried bac! 
to the theater. His attempt to creat 
an alibi by stopping at the Shakespear 
saloon had only served to direct sus 
picion more strongly against him 

Mr. Daniel J. Kirwin, star reporter 
cast his critical eye over the latest pro ‘ 
sheets, handed the damp strips of pan: 
to the night editor after affixing his 
O. K., lit a cigar, got into his overcoa‘ 
and addressing his two special assistants 
of the night, said: 

“A good night’s work. 
to Charley Perry’s and 
thing.” 


Let’s 20 dow 
take 


sone 


Lincoln Courier Cuts Price 


The Lincoln (Ill.) Courier this week 
re-established a weekly price of ten 
cents and a mail subscription price of $3 
a year. The change represents a re- 
duction of one third in the mail price 
and 50 per cent in the price delivered 
Wr catierter!S “Sera 


Two Papers for 25 Cents Monthly 


The Oakland Post and the San Fran- 
cisco Call are now sold to Oakland 
readers at the one subscription price of 
25 cents a month. 

















ane 











REPORTING “DE LUXE” 


Investment Bankers Association Gave 
Press Complete Report of Convention 
Discussions—Art and ‘“‘Who’s 


Who” Ready Days Ahead 


PUBLISHER) 


NEw Nov. 10.—Think 
f covering a large, technical conven- 
ion by sitting in a chair, having every- 
hing brought to you, even the big men 


(Special to Epiror & 


ORLEANS, La., 


vhom you want to interview; of being 
thle to make the art-layouts before the 
delegates boarded the train for 
the convention city. That was the situa 
tion at the recent tenth annual conven 
tion of the Investment Bankers Associa 
tion here 


he 
nave 


of the business situation, this 
convention loomed especially important 
this Realizing their responsibility 
the reporters dreaded to hear the open- 
ing bell, not because of the tremendous 
work involved, but for fear that they 
might go astray amid the technical and 
difficult discussions. 

But it necessary to attend a 
single The reporters sat in 
the press room. and every few minutes 
typewritten copies of the proceedings— 


Because 


year. 


wasn't 


sessic yn. 


every word—were brought to them. <A 
corps of shorthand writers took down 
the discussions, and they were mimeo- 
graphed almost immediately. If a man 
spoke 15 minutes, the reporters were 
reading the first part of his remarks 
hefore he sat down. 

Several days |before the convention 


opened, the publicity department open 
ed headquarters here. Those connected 
with it knew the 800-odd members of the 
association intimately, and were able 
the reporters close side lights 
on their lives, and indicate in what par 
ticular field they 
authorities. So 


to give 


considered 
interviewing reduced 
itself to a precise science. There wa: 
no shooting in the dark. The men were 


were 


brought to the reporters to be inter 
viewed 
Several days before the convention 


pened, the publicity department opened 
its headquarters. It bountifully 
supplied with photographs of the lead- 
ing from which the 
made their selections for 
of art-layouts and cartoons. Much of 
the art was actually in metal before the 
delevates had 


was 


members, artists 


packed their suit cases for 


New Orleans 
With the unnecessary anxiety and 
drudgery removed, the reporters were 


left free to devote all their energies to 
method of treatment, and 
“the story under the story.” 


getting at 





ELECTRIC CONTROL DOMINATES 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE PLANT 


(Continued from page 13) 





save considerable paper, as the cores can 
be run closer than with the old method 
where a tension block is used. The 
time of the man ordinarily used for 
tension block is also done away with 
inasmuch as provision is made for mov- 
ing the shaft on the pedestal. bearing 
from a push button station located on 
the press, the proper margin adjustment 
being made by the pressman from his 
position at the cylinder. 

From the folders of the press, the 
papers are carried by conveyors to the 
mailing room where they are bundled 
or run through the mailing machine 
and dropped on to a system of con- 
veyors operated by electrical equipments 
that deliver them to the wagons at each 


end 


or for mailing. 


a daily series. 


Publisher 


Editor & 
of the building for city distribution 
This mailing room is a 
model of efficiency The conveyors are 
so made that they can be used for dis 
tribution of color supplements, and roto 
gravure supplements when they are de 


livered to the Tribune plant from th: 
auxiliary color plant. This is made 
possible by a reversing motor equip- 


ment constructed especially for this pur 
pose. 

It is difficult in an article of this kind 
to give technical details. News 
paner men are mostly interested in the 
results, but the mechanical men wont t 


exact 


know how it is den For their bene 
fit some cuts are inc'uded herewith tha 
will show in more detail the apparatus 
used. 

The finer points of the control can 
hardly be told; they must be seen to bi 


ippreciated. 

With the 
slow motion speed 
from 


lribune’s control system, the 
and the 
speed to a maximum of 


1 1 


36,000 papers per hour, is the same wth 


accelerati 
slow 


a quad press as it is with six-rol! 
press or a double sextuple 

The equipment starts the quad 1 
up without a perceptible jerk or iar an? 
it does the same with the doub'e se: 
tuple. The acceleration is so smoot’ 


that it has been the comment of ever: 
one who has seen it. The 
can hardly he appreciated even 
when seen: There is every device pos 
sible to protect the employes and 
them convenient and absolute push hut 
ton control of the : 
tion in which the 
he working. 
Independert stew 


safety de 
vices 


ove 


press from av D 


pressmen hay en to 
motion prevents th 
press jumping from slow motion to hieh 
speed while the plates are being nut 


and the press is being operated with th 


slow motion butten Protection is pro 
Vided against grovnded wires startin 
vy the equipment and there is protecti 
lem against crossed wires doing damage 
Tn fact, the Tribune wanted the best 
‘mipment it could put on its prese 


from every standpoint 

The Tribune 
equipment that 
News, which is 


was so satisfied with i 
the New York Dnoil 
owned by the principal 
of the Chicago Tribune. ha 
nurchased the same type of eauinment 
for its new plant in Park Place 


owners 


New Indvstrial Publication 


Industry Illustrated is the name of a 
new magazine published by the Engi 
neering Magazine Companv. New York 


and edited by John H. Van Deventer 
The contents of the first number in 
clude “Inventions That Have Been Made 
te Pre “The St ry of a 
Glass,” “Collection Letters That Get the 
Money,” and “Outgeneraling Old 
Cole.” Liberal made of 
tone pictures. 


Pane of 


Kine 


half- 


use 18 


Revive Rochester Newswriters’ Club 


Ro¢Hester, N. Y., Nov. 6—At a meet 


ing of Rochester newspaper men plans 
were made to revive the Rochester 
Newswriters’ Club, which has been in- 


active for some time. John Burns. sports 
editor of the Democrat & Chronicle, was 
named temporary president. Other tem 


porary officers are Joseph R. Malone 
Herald, vice-president; Albert M. Flan 
nery, Times-Union, treasurer; Albert J. 


Moss, 


Times-Union, secretary 


London to Have a New Daily 

\ new Liberal daily paper is soon to 
be started in London, with Lord Cow- 
dray as its chief owner. J. A. Spender 
of the Westminster Gazette, will be the 
editor. It is reported that the paper will 
have a capital of £500 000. 


for 





B25 1R8E >| 


Have sixty, or more, 
onts for your dis- 
lay composition 


N oveim b i 


And, what’s more important, 
you can use every font every 
hour of every working day. 


The Ludlow — you know — 
gives you twelve to sixty 
point withcut a machine or 
mold change. And you can 
readily see that your display 
composition time is very 
close to that much desired 
hundred per cent mark. 


Matrices are set by hand, -n 
the simple, natural way, and 
every compositor in the ad 
alley can use the Ludlow ana 
will like it. 


The best proof in the world that th: 
Ludlow System of Display is the fast- 
est and most economical is evidence. 


by the publicctions using the Ludlow 
for their display. 





You should have the 
real hed-ror k Ici 
on the Ludlow 
System for 

Display 

Know what it will 


do for vou on vour 
own display 
composition 





Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office, 606 World Building, NEW YORK 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSTON 
POST Says: 





“I think the Editor & Publisher Interna- 
tional Year Book one of the most complete, 
interesting and valuable books of its kind 
I have ever seen.” 


The above letter was written by 
L, J. Van Laeys and reflects the uni- 
versal verdict of the publishing and 
advertising world. Advertising space 
reservations for the next edition of 
this important work, to be issued in 
January, are now being received. 
Advertisements in the Year Book live 
and work for an entire year. Make 
your space reservations now. 








WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











Testing Advertising 
Minneapouis, Oct. 31, 1921. 

To Eprror & PusiisHer: Personally I feel 
that George W. Hopkins struck the keynote 
when he said recently at New Haven that ad- 
vertising it not on trial. I may differ with 
him a little bit when he says that advertising 
men are. There are a great many manufac- 
turers who are still talking of testing out ad- 
vertising. I believe in checking returns and 
I believe that we all of us should check re- 
turns more closely, but unless a man goes into 
a thing heart and soul he never can expect to 
get very much out of it. 

Suppose a man went at any other thing in 
the same way. Suppose he tested golf or reli- 
gion or matrimony Trial marriages are 
about as successful as test advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Some day I hope we are going to kill for- 
ever the learned professor who looks over the 
top of his glasses and tells you of the enor- 
mous waste there is in advertising because we 
do not place all of our illustrations at the 
optical center, shape all of our advertisements 
according to the golden section, make all of 
our headings in a direct command and be- 
cause we sometimes try to elicit consumer in- 
terest before we have 100 per cent distribu- 
tion. There hasn’t been as much waste in 
the advertising business as there is in almost 
any other line of human endeavor. There is 
more waste in the plumbing business than 
there is in the advertising business. 

Advertising is one commodity which, for 
some peculiar reason, brings returns in pro- 
portion to the courage of the purchaser. His 
friends among the doubting Thomases call 
courage recklessness. Suppose a man bought 
a million tons of plumbing supplies and 
spread them around the factory where they 
might possibly “do the most good.” He 
would have only so much junk. Yet there 
are cases of men who have purchased a mil 
lion dollars or less worth of advertising ap- 
parently scattered just as carelessly and have 
obtained therefrom enormous returns. The 
more intelligently the work the more resultful 
will be our efforts. But, after all, the big 
thing about advertising is the belief which 
the advertiser has in it and the courage and 
intelligence with which he backs his con- 
victions 

MAC MARTIN, President. 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Newsdealer Wants Early Games 
Boston, Oct. 15, 1921. 

To Epiror & PustisHer: Kindly allow me 
some space in your valuable columns that 
will interest all afternoon newspaper puyb- 
lishers The extras for the baseball seg}es 
that has just ended were a_nerve-racking, 
brain-tearing combination that played havoc 
with us newsdealers. 

Imagine waiting one or two hours before 
the editions come out, just when the stores 
and offices close up and rush us to death, 

\s a matter of fact, I cut off 400 to 500 
copies a day and we all lost heavily and, of 
course, publishers ran up a big expense ac 
count, too, in having to hire extra taxicabs, 
extra help and overtime pay, not to speak 
of good paper thrown away. 

have a good suggestion that eliminates 
all this. 

By closely reading the baseball reports you 
will notice that all seats were taken as early 
as 12 o'clock. If that’s the case, why wait 
until 2 o’clock to begin play. 

All afternoon newspaper publishers should 
combine and have a, few spokesmen to rep- 
resent them and have. the baseball series 
start Eastern time, 1 p. m., Western time, 
12:30 p. m. 

This will be a long-felt want and news 
papers can increase their circulation to a big 
extent without digging deeply and they will 
know where every copy went and everything 
will be good all around, 

4 MORRIS) MILLER. 
2 FRANKLIN STRERT. 





A Constant Inspection 
FAYETTESVILLE, Kan., Nov. 5, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pusiisner: Your publication 
is a constant inspiration in our class room 
efforts to inculcate the best standards for 
American newspapers. 
MURRAY SHEEHAN, 
Associate Professor in Journalism, University 
o <ansas. 


Must Have It Sent Home 


Yakima, Wash., Sept. 26, 1921. 
To Eptror & PustisnHer: Enclosed please 
find check for $4 for a year’s subscription to 
my home The copy of Epitor & PusBLisHeER, 
now reaches the office, is so popular that 
seldom get a chance to read it at a leisurely 


pace, 
S. T. ANTHONY. 





Cassidy Family Information Wanted 
New Rocuette, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: I wonder if any 
of your readers can supply me with the fol 
lowing information: 

Data on Patrick Sarsfield Cassidy, late editor 
of the Celtic Magazine in New York and once 
city editor of the New York Mercury. 

Data on Patrick Cassidy, born 1790, in Don- 
egal, Ireland; died 1890 at Georgetown, in 
poet, writer, journalist. 





_ Data _on Hon. George Williams Cassidy, 
journalist, Congressman, national bank ex 
aminer; born in Kentucky in 1936; died Reno, 
Nev., 1892. 


_Data on Nicholas Cassidy, editor, formerly 
of 60 Charlton street, New York (1837 Di 
rectory); of what was he editor? 

If obituary or funeral notices, biographical 
and geneological data can be cited, I can look 
them up in the New York Public Library. 

THOMAS E. CASSIDY, 
Box 420. 


ROTO EFFECTS ON NEWSPRINT 


Evening Mail Tries Out Offset Process 
in Recent Fashion Section 


New York publishers and printers 
are interested in an experiment made 
recently by the Evening Mail in using 
newsprint for the printing of a colored 
fashion section. Wealth of detail, 
depth of color and excellent light and 
shade effects were secured in green 
ink in reproducing photographs of 
models wearing the gowns and wraps 
that will be seen this winter. 

The process combines elements of 
half-tone, rotogravure and lithographic 
printing. The subject is photographed 
on a thin zinc sheet, which is given a 
light intaglio etch. The printing sur- 
face is thus below the level of the 
plate. The thin sheet is easily bent to 
curve around a press cylinder. It 
prints against a rubber blanket, which 
in turn prints on the paper web. No 
make-ready is required, the printers 
state, and printing can start within 45 
minutes after the subject is photo- 
graphed. 

Indorsement of the process has been 
voiced by the lithographers’ union, as 
it can be widely applied to other uses 
than newspaper printing. It is con- 
trolled by the Offset Gravure Com- 
pany, which is owned by Harold J. 
Corn, formerly of the New York 
Evening Mail, and P. P. Carroll, a 
former Evansville (Ind.) newspaper 
publisher. 


Polish Editor Loses Suit 


Justice Pierce in the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Supreme Court granted a motion of 
non-suit following completion of the 
plaintiff's case in the libel suit of Frank 
Ruskiewicz, proprietor of Everybody’s 
Daily, against the Polish Daily News. 
Ruskiewicz sought $25,000 damages for 
an alleged libelous editorial published 
in the News, charging the Daily had 


‘received a subsidy from the German and 


Austrian governments in 1918. The 
court held the editorial non-libelous 
since it did not mention the name of 
Ruskiewicz but merely referred to “a 
publisher of a Polish newspaper.” 


Whitney Left $210,000 


The estate of the late Horace G. 
Whitney, business manager of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News for more than 
twenty years, and well known music 


“and dramatic critic in the West, who 


died suddenly a year ago, has been ap- 
praised at $210,833.96. 


Fehlman Goes to Lord & Thomas 


Frank E. Fehlman has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
J. T. H. Mitchell, Inc., New York Ad- 
vertising agency, and has become man- 
ager of the New York office of Lord & 
Thomas, Mr. Fehlman is president of 
the Advertising Club of New York. 


« 


Confer on Scranton Typo Scale 


Members of the Typographical union 
in Scranton, Pa. are now conferring 
with the newspaper publishers and job 
owners on a new scale. The present 
agreement between the union and print- 
ers expires on December 31. It is under- 
stood the printers are asking for an in- 
crease in wages. 




















CUT RATES DISCUSSED 
BY ADVERTISERS 


Agency Relations and Salesmanship 
Problems, as Relating to Advertis- 
ing, Biggest Subjects at An- 
nual Association Meeting 


(Special to Eptror & PuBLIsHER) 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 10.—Today’s 
opening sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Canadian 
Advertisers have been devoted largely 
to problems affecting salesmen. Hith- 
erto the proceedings of the association 
have been limited to work of advertising 
managers but this year an innovation 
has been introduced and sales managers 
have been invited to attend. After the 
opening remarks by President Clifford 
Elvins of the Imperial Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto, L. R. Greene of 
Tuckett’s Limited, Hamilton, delivered 
an address on “The Salesman’s Remu- 
neration and Expense Account,” which 
ended in a decision of the meeting to 
approach other business organizations 
with a view to securing better hotel 
accommodations for the road men. 

H. S. Beecher, representing “Society 
Brand Clothes,” Montreal, dealt with 
planning the salesman’s work, using as 
an illustration the campaign of putting 
over the new Improved Gillette Razor, 
in which he had participated. 

F. E. Mutton, of the International Bus- 
iness Machine Company, Toronto, de- 
livered a valuable talk on “The Selection 
and Training of Salesmen.” 

At luncheon the principal speaker was 
W. N. Bayless, of the Powers House 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who gave an 
address on “Sales Promotion,” empha- 
sizing the necessity of appealing to emo- 
tions. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Bayless 
dealt with Colonel Ayres’ theorem as to 
prices, giving Canadians valuable infor- 
mation on this subject. 

F. Selway, of the Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, followed with 
an explanation of his company’s competi 
tions for stimulating salesmen’s efforts. 

Other speakers at the afternoon ses- 
sion were: A. G. Pinard of Lowe 
Brothers, Toronto, whose theme was 
“The Linking Up of the Salesman’s 
Effort and Company’s Advertising,” and 
H. C. Lower of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, who dealt with “The 
Selling the Dealer on the Firm’s Adver- 
tising.”” A smoking concert takes place 
this evening, at which an address will 
be given by E. L. Cousins, chief engineer 
of the Toronto Harbor Commission. 

Friday’s sessions will be important. 
the morning being entirely devoted to 
discussion of agency relations with ac- 
tion thereon, and afternoon to means 
for securing reduced advertising rates. 

Reports will be received, resolutions 
adopted and officers elected on Friday. 


NAME CHURCH AD OFFICERS 
McClure is Treasurer and Baylis 


Financial Secretary 


At a meeting of the Church Advertis- 
ing Department of the A.A.C.W. Novem- 
ber 9 the appointment of W. F. Me- 
Clure, of Chicago, as treasurer, and W. 
N. Baylis, as secretary of the Finance 
Committee, was confirmed. 

The New York Advertising Club has 
offered the advantages of its advertising 
course to a number of clergymen in this 
city to be selected by the Church Adver- 
tising Department. A _ specific number 
of ministers will be chosen for these 
scholarships by a committee composed 
of E. A. Hungerford, of the New York 
City Y.M.C.A., chairman; Joseph A. 
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Richards, Joseph A. Richards Advertis- 
ing Agency, and Walter Sammis, of 
Epitror & PusLisHeER. 

Preparations are making for a public 
meeting of the Church Advertising De- 
partment at the New York Advertising 
Club on November 23 at which several 
prominent speakers will discuss church 
ativertising. 


Obituary 


R. L. RicHarpson, founder of the 
Winnipeg Tribune, died at Winnipeg on 
November 6, aged 61. He was promi- 
nent in political and newspaper life in 
Canada, sitting for several years as 
member of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. Beside his work as editor of 
the Tribune, he was author of several 
novels. 


J. A. Rosson, well-known California 
newspaper man, is dead. He was with 
the New York World for many years 
and visited Europe often on confidential 
business for the late Joseph Pulitzer. 
When he was circulation manager of 
the Glasgow (Scotland) Herald many 
years ago, he ran the first newspaper 
train in Europe—that from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh. 


Davin J. Hawt, Merrickville (Ont.) 
newspaper man, died November 2, aged 
83. Mr. Hall was for a long time pub- 
lisher of the now defunct Merrickville 
Chronicle. He also published: for a while 
the Masonic Chronicle and at his death 
was one of the oldest telegraph oper- 
ators in Canada. 

Peter Britz, former Buffalo adver- 
tising man, died in Sydney, Australia, 
where he was advertising and sales rep- 
resentative of the Foster-Milburn Com- 
pany, and a director of its business in 
\ustralia. 3efore going to Australia, 
Mr. Britz had been associated with 
several Buffalo newspapers. 

Crartes M. McEtroy, for many years 
a newspaper editor in Iowa and later 
editor of the Morris (Minn.) Sun, is 
dead in Minneapolis, aged 70 years. 

J. Harry Fow er, well-known Cana- 
dian newspaper man who had worked 
in Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Phila 
delphia and Detroit, -died recently at 
London, Ont. He was formerly in the 
Press Gallery at Ottawa. 

H. B. Kerry, former publisher of the 
McPherson (Kan.) Freeman, died at 
the Soldiers’ Home at Fort Dodge, 
Kan., aged &0. 

WittrAM R. Gruss, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Bangor (Pa.) Daily News, 
died November 4 at 
years. 


Jangor, aged 65 
N. Y. Ad Women to Dine 

The regular monthly dinner of the 
New York League of Advertising 
Women will be held November 15 at 
the Advertising Club of New York 
There will be four speakers. William 
A. Thomson, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association will talk on 
“The Newspaper as a National Adver- 
tising Medium.” S. Keith Evans, vice- 
president of Evans & Barnhill, will dis- 
cuss “Rotrogravure Advertising.” Miss 
Edith M. Burtis, secretary of the Silent 
Partner, will talk on “Acquaintances in 
Business.” “Bank Advertising” is the 
subject of T.. D. MacGregor, vice-presi- 
dent of Edwin Bird Wilson. 


Wreck Newspaper Plant 
East Cuicaco, Ind., Nov. 9—Four 
masked men broke into the Twin City 
Sentinel newspaper office today in the 
early hours of the morning, and did 
$20,000 damage to the plant. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


ILLINOIS 


has an area of 56,665 square miles, of 
that area 56,043 square miles are land. 


Seventy per cent of that land is in farms 


and most of these are under cultivation. 


The fertility of Illinois soil has caused 


the state to rank for many years as one of 


the nation’s leaders in the value of agricul- 


tural properties and the gross annual re- 


ceipts of its agricultural products. 


Illinois stands third in the aggregate 


value of crops. 


As a try out territory Illinois is second 


to none. 


The daily newspapers are able 


and willing to co-operate in opening new 


sales territory. 


This group of Illinois daily newspapers 


can do wonderful work for you. 








Bloomington Pantagraph ..... M) 
Chicago Evening American... . (E) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 
tChicago Daily Journal....... (E) 
**The Chicago Daily News..... (E) 
tChicago Evening Post ....... (E) 
eee (M) 
COO CUNO 6. tis ie ceeien (S) 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald .......(E) 
*Moline Dispatch ........... (E) 
**Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 
Rock Island Argus .......... (E) 
PERRY 80 ak cde toe use (E) 
Rock Island Argus........... (E) 
Sterling Gazette ...... ay share 2 (E) 


Circu- 
lation 


17,718 
395,427 
359,386 
738,788 
116,829 
412,304 

44,021 
483,272 
801,881 

1,988 
9,732 
29,743 
9,255 
23,876 
9,255 
4,999 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 


Rate for 
2,500 
Lines 


.05 
-60 
55 
.85 
-26 
-65 
.25 
-70 
1.00 
-02 
.04 
-11 
.04 
.075 
-04 
.03 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 


tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1921. 


**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Rate for 
10,000 
Lines 


.05 
-60 
55 
85 
-24 
65 
12 
-70 
1.00 
-02 
.04 
.09 
-04 
.06 
.04 
.03 
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WITH THE FUTURE EDITORS AND ADVERTISERS 
IN THE SCHOOLS 





AD ERTISING is to become one of 
+” the regular optional courses at the 
Universit 


sity of Oregon, W. F. G. Thatch- 


er, head of the department, has just 
announced the plan whereby the usual 
four-year college course will be com- 
posed of two years of advertising, as 
such, and two years of work in collat- 
eral <tudies and general education. The 
two years of training in advertising are 
to be supported by studies drawn from 
he school of journalism and other parts 


of the curriculum. In addition to a news 
course stress will be laid on typographi- 
cal laboratory work, merghandising, mar- 
keting and salesmanship. The psychol- 
ogy department of the university will 
handle the psychology of advertising, 
and there will be electives in economics, 
political economy, ete. 

The Western Reserve University Ex- 
tension School of Advertising, founded 
by the Cleveland Advertising Club, has 
begun its third year. Sessions will be 
held twice a week, covering nine months. 
The course is divided into three semes- 
ters, the first to consist of a series of 
18 lectures by Dean Charles W. Mears, 
of Mears, Richardson, Briggs & Com- 
pany. Three lectures are devoted to hu- 
man nature, practical psychology and 
the principles of advertising founded 
upon these facts. The, second semester 
will be devoted to the “the tools for ad- 
vertising.” and wifl cover the use of 
color advertising, good typography, 
essentials of proper copy, the proper 
paper, selections of paper, electrotyping, 
printing, lithography and marketing plans 
for merchandising. In the third semes- 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you hew 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 











ter advertising proper will be discussed. 
This will include a study of what news- 
papers really desire, preparation of mail- 
ing lists, study of house organs, dis- 
plays, the relations between an adver- 
tising agency and the advertiser and the 
reading public, and other phases. Na- 
tionally known experts and authorities of 
the subjects handled will speak. 


Philip W. Porter, Lakewood, is editor 
in chief of the Ohio State Lantern, daily 
publication of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, for the current school year, 
and he has announced the following 
staff: Nelson R. Budd, Columbus; Dal- 
las R. Tobin, Lancaster; Charles G 
Stewart, Newark; Charles H. Vaughn, 
Polk; and Miss Margaret H. Cramer, 
Mansfield. se 

A class in journalism is to be added to 
the night school courses of the Buffalo 
public schools. Evan McDonald is re- 
ceiving applicants for the class and Buf- 
falo newspaper men will act as instruc- 
tors. = 

The University of Michigan has an- 
nounced that it will offer this year an 
extension course on “The Psychology of 
Advertising,” by Prof. H. H. Adams of 
the department of psychology. 


The South Bend Tribune has been 
selected by the Joseph Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., as one of the best com- 
munity newspapers in the country. Fol- 
lowing this selection the Tribune was as- 
signed for special investigation to Clark 
H. Galloway, of Evanston. Mr. Gallo- 
way has already begun his investigation 
and may decide to visit the Tribune plant 
to make the investigation more com- 
plete. aL 

A course in news writing has been 
announced as an elective subject in the 
School of Commerce of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. The course is in 
charge of Irwin L. Gordon, of the edi- 
torial staff of the Evening Public 
Ledger. Curiously enough, this course 
in news writing has nothing to do with 
preparing students for newspaper work. 
It is a part of the School of Commerce 
and was planned for the benefit of stu- 
dents who are training for business 
careers. 

Mr. Gordon explained that his new 
course is really one in applied English 
and that, so far as he knows, it is the 
only one of its kind in the country. He 
explainec further that its object is to 
teach future business men and business 
women how to apply to their commer- 
cial writing the same methods and 
technique that are used in the best news 
writing. He pointed out that it is a 
common experience for business men 
and women to be called upon to write 
letters, reports, articles for trade and 
professional publications, and addresses, 
that are entirely out of the realm of 
everyday commercial phraseology and 
that people in the business world fre- 
quently turn to newspaper writers to 
help them prepare such articles. Through 
the course in news writing, Temple 
University plans to give the students in 
its School of Commerce a ground-work 
training which if properly developed will 
enable the business men and women to 
do all such writing themselves. 

There are two periods a week in this 
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new course, one cn Tuesday and one on 
Thursday from 1:30 to 2:30 o’clock. 
About half of each period is devoted to 
lecturing and the other half to considera- 
tion of and criticism of “news reports” 
of various kinds, prepared by the stu- 
dents. During the school year it is 
planned to take up these three divisions 
of news; writing the news, the editorial 
and the trade paper. 


“Newspaper writing” is a new evening 
course being given at the Central high 
school in St. Paul by the extension di- 
vision of the University of Minnesota. 
R. R. Barlow of the department of 
journalism is the instructor. 


Competition for the annual scholar- 
ship awarded by the Syracuse Journal 
to the department of journalism. stu- 
dents at Syracuse University who write 
the best news story has started. “The 
amount of the scholarship is $200. 
There are about 50 students in the de- 
partment of journalism this year and 
a'l of those taking the regular four-year 
course are eligible to compete. 


A bulletin entitled “Instruction in 
Journalism at Indiana University” has 
heen issued by the department of jour- 
nalism at Bloomington, Ind. Courses 
in reporting, copy reading, special fea- 
ture articles, the country weekly, prac- 
tical newspaper work, advertising, and 
layouts are being offered. The faculty 
consists of J. W. Piercy, professor of 
journalism, formerly exchange editor 
of the Indianapolis News; Norman J. 
Radder, associate professor, formerly 
copyreader on the New York Times, 
and reporter on the Kansas City Star; 
Claude M. Bolser, instructor in adver- 
tising; J. W. French, instructor, form- 
erly a reporter on the Cleveland Press; 
and Frank Elliott, instructor. The de- 
partment publishes the Indiana Daily 
Student, a morning paper with Associ- 
ated Press service. 


The third annual Kansas _ high 
school editors’ conference was _ held 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan., with the school of journalism as 
host, October 29. The purpose of the 
conference was to demonstrate that the 
high school newspaper is a “real” news- 
paper; to conduct it along sound busi- 
ness methods; to make it an important 
factor in promoting school interests. 


The journalism class of the Hutchin- 
son, Kan., high school makes a _ regu- 
lar study in class room work of the 
Chicago Tribune, New York Times, 
Kansas City Star, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, Boston Transcript, Los 
Angeles Times, Springfield Republican, 
and both local papers. 


Major C. J. Masseck, of the Capper 
Publications, has charge of the business 
men’s advertising class at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan. 


With a total enrollment of 304, this 
year’s registration of students in the 
department of journalism at the Ohio 
State University is the largest in its 
history. The reporting courses have 
attracted the largest number, 115. Forty- 
seven are enrolled in the copy-reading 
and head-writing course, 24 in agricul- 
tural journalism, 13 in the country 
weekly course, and 14 in editorial writ 
ing. In the theory of journalism, 75 
are studying newspaper ethics, prin- 


ciples, and history, and 15 are studying 
newspaper problems. 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 











HE Detroit News is 

the only newspaper 
in Michigan having its 
own correspondents in 
London, Berlin and New 
York, besides subscrib- 
ing to the four greatest 
world 


news. gathering 


services. Business men 


of Michigan rely on the 
dependable 


world information. 


News for 








No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
| of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 














New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven's 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New Haven 


ple than buy any other TWO New 
aven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 














FIRST 


The New York Times published 
17,793,087 agate lines of advertising 
in ten months of this year, 5,810,879 
lines more than the second New York 
morning newspaper, and more than the 
combined volume of the two newspapers 
popularly classed with The Times in 
quality of circulation. 


The New York Times 
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Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


1918... 21,769 
1920. . .233,609 


Total Lines, 






Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 

















THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 
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THE 














Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 

Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
ear aeaae co. 
ie Se Lytton Bidg. 

ork Chicago 




















Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 

months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 

of as six-day publication figures com- 
n 





piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 

Lineage 1921 

Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,1 
indianapolis News .. « «727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
GGRED TURN. cc ccccvccccccesie 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
i uecbeesh i cteesé sek wenn 605,108 
edo Blade ab cabinet ates Maeeke 568,628 
ee a MED cones thnsocecen $50,039 
RUUNNNE. PUOED nccccoceccsuces 499,072 





Newark Evening News did not furnish 
i *tParate foreign display lineage figures. 
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DOLLAR PULLERs 


Advertising and circulation managers are 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new 
increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal 
but it may be just the thing that some other manager 


idea for 


LISHER 


will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The 


always on the lookout for new 
circulation Your 
to your manager 

Epitor & Pus 
fact that the 


wants 


idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. Ad 


dress your communications to the Dorttar Putter Epitor 
clip them and mail them in and receive paymen 


ideas witi not be returned. 


HE contest editor of the juvenile 


page of the St. Paul Daily News 
springs a new quirk. A cash prize is 
offered the member of what is called 


“the Page Club” who sends in the best 
idea for a Thankegiving contest. \ 
special money prize is offered for the 
best concluding chapter of “The Adven 
tures of Robert.”—J. T. 





The Fairport (N. Y.) Herald is offer- 
ing a cash prize to the school student 
writing the best essay on “The Home 
Town Paper.” The essays are to point 
out the need of and service rendered by 
the home town paper.—R. 


The Fargo (N. D.) Courier-News 
offers readers of its children’s page cash 
prizes of $3 and $2 for Thanksgiving 
stories. In the pending series of story- 
writing contests no one is allowed to 
receive a prize oftener than once in 
four months.—J. T. 


The Helping Hand corner is a little 
stunt that can be conducted without 
great trouble and which arouses muc' 
interest and commendation among read 
ers. The “corner” is used as an ev 
change between those who have some- 
thing they no longer care for and would 
like to give away to some person who 
needs it and can use it. Incidental'y 
properly conducted it proves a real help- 
ing hand for a lot of folks these 
-L. G. S. 


days. 


In order to encourage classified ad- 
vertisements, the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News is offering a ticket to a local 
theatre to buyers of not less than four 


lines of space, six insertions. eg 
W. B. wees 

Cancellation of multiple time orders 
in classified advertising frequently 


causes trouble. At times the ad is 
killed but the advertiser is billed for 
number of times ordered originally, and 
less frequently the bookkeeper receives 
the kill order ard fails to send it to the 
schedule clerk. This may be rectified 
by having a stub attached to the kill 
order. The clipped ad is_ pasted 
on order and classification and dete * 
filled in, and sent to the schedule clerk 
The stub which goes to the bookkeeping 
department should have name, address 
classification and date. The stub and 
order should be numbered the same ir 
order to he available for future refer- 
ence.—G. E. K. 

Increase vour classified through co- 
operation with your carrier boys. Start 
a contest among the carriers awardir 
prizes to the one who brings in the most 
classified advertisements during a speci- 
fied period. 
nlaining the 


Get out some circulars ex- 
contest for the boys to 
leave at the homes along the routes. 
The carriers can colléct up such adver- 


tisements as are turned over to them 


and leave them at their sub stations 
where they can be transmitted to the 
office in the usual way.—T. 


Many a classified advertisement con 
tains a good news story, but of course 
they are not always available. However, 


When they appear 
nt by return mail Unavailable 


if a reporter will follow up some of the 
odvertisements, even some of the 
mon “stove for sale” kind, and 
proper inquiries, he will get a 
general story for use on a dull day 
And incidentally it calls attention of 
the reader to the classified advertising 
pages in a way certain to make a last 
ing impression.—T. 


com 
mak 
good 


A Southern newspaper conceived the 
idea of launching a clearing house or- 
ganization for the various club and civic 
bodies. Each organization selected one 
member as delegate to the central or- 
ganization. The central body met once 
each week for discussion of all matters 
of civic welfare. Much overlapning of 
expense and effort was eliminated by the 
system. The 
publication 
proved a 


L. 


newspaper 
for the 
20¢ vd 


ected as officia! 
clearing house It 
circulation builder—E 
have an 
pective advertiser 


If you advertiser or 
selling homes or 
building lots on the monthly payment 
plan prepare a table showing the fol- 
lowing four columns of figures for the 
number of years that payments are to 
he made: 1, Total amount paid yearly 
by buyer; 2, Portion of 
required for interest (this figure de- 
creases each year) ; 3, Portion of annual 
payment applied to reduction of prin- 
cipal (this figure increases each year) : 
4, Equity of buyer in property at end of 


pros- 


annual payment 


each year (this figure increases each 
year). A very wordy advertisement 


containing a table like this and occupy 
ing a space three columns wide by 15 
inches deep in a newspaper of 4000% 
circulation sold fifteen homes. Nearly 
every buyer who answered the adver- 
tisement mentioned this table when he 
end she or he and she together, came to 
the advertiser’s office for further infor- 
mation. This advertisement was used 
after 119 homes had been sold by the 
company, largely through the medium 
of advertising along the usual lines used 


by real estate development companies, 
in a period of three months. This ad- 
vertisemnt revived business when sales 


had dropped to nothing the 
week.—C. W. V. B 


previous 


Under date of July 20th this paper 
ran four full pages of advertising in 
connection with arrangement made with 


a local aviator to drop about 65 “Para- 
chutes,” each one entitling the finder 
to some _ specified premium. The 


premiums ranging from cases of soft 


drinks to liberal allowances on pur- 
chase price of well-known automobiles 
This stunt is a repetition of one con- 
ducted just about a year ago by this 
paper. Our ad solicitors made up these 
four special pages without any special 
effort, getting the ads in the course of 


business in a 


Bt 


very short time—C. J 


The weather reports furnish good op- 
portunity for advertising. When the 
report calls for rain within a day or so, 


show this statement to raincoat. rub- 
bers, or umbrella dealers. And _ nine 
chances out of ten. you'll get their 


advertisement.—G. H. D. 








Fight for business where 


there’s a chance of winning, in 


Indianapolis, where income is 


balanced between 780 diversified 
industries and one of the richest 
agricultural sections in_ the 


world. They are buying in 


Indianapolis because they have 


the money. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


aoe 
lanapolis 


New York Office 
N A. CARROLL 
160 Nassau Street 
Cc a Office 
E. LUT 


First seston Bank Bidg 





NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








Known Throughout the 
World 


Why are advertisements coming from 
England, France, Italy, Norway and 
South America published in 


Che 
Pittsburg Mispatcy 


Because it’s the Pittsbur, 
known throughout the world 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
ord-Parsons Co., 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


newspaper 


Marquette 











The amalgamation of the two leading 
aru Jewish newspapers of 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


INDRA 


The National Jewish Daily 
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FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative, Dan A. Tome 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








E. BRODIE, of Oregon City, Ore., 

president of the National Editorial 
Association, and H. C. Hotaling, ex- 
ecutive secretary, have called a meeting 
of the executive committee for Novem- 
ber 13, at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 
It was intended not to have the meeting 
until January, but the earlier date is 
fixed because Mr. Brodie must soon 
sail to assume his post as minister to 
Siam. At this meeting the committee 
will fix the place and time for the next 
annual convention. 


Twenty-three cities have applied for 
the convention, viz: Salt Lake City, De- 
troit, Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Philadeiphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Ohio, Evansville, 
Ind., Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Asbury Park, Cape May and At- 
lantic City, N. J., Asheville, N. C., Ot- 
tawa Beach, Mich., Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., and Swampscott, Mass. Indications 
are that Montana, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah and other states in that section 
will combine to pull for Salt Lake City, 
which thus far has been one of the 
two leaders in the race, the other being 
Detroit. 

Topeka 


ecutives 


(Kan.) salesmen, clerks, ex- 
and advertising men will be 
given an opportunity to better fit them- 
selves for their work at a five-day ad- 
vertising school to open Nov. 26. The 
school is conducted by the Topeka Ad 
Club. Arrangements are being made to 
handle about 500 in the course. The fac- 
ulty includes Ben R. Vardman, Kansas 
University; P. L. Ivey, dean of busi- 
ness efficiency at the University of Ne- 
braska, and Frank Stockdale, 
The course includes advertising and 
publicity, store planning, — efficiency, 
salesmanship, business ethics and_ tech- 
nique of meeting the public. 

Rev. P. B. 


Presbyterian 


author. 


Hill, pastor of the First 
Church in San Antonio, 
an address before the San 
Antonio Advertising Club at their week- 
ly luncheon, October 31, that “he didn’t 
want his church advertising placed in 
the ‘church corner,’ but in a place where 
‘red blooded’ men and women would 
read it, preferably on the sporting page.” 
Rev. Arthur J. Moore, pastor of Travis 
Park Methodist Church told the club 
that lack of church advertising was due 
to failure of “tight-wad church mem- 
bers” to furnish the necessary funds. 


Representatives of the New York 
State Press Association, the New York 
Associated Dailies and the New York 
State Publishers’ held a 
meeting at Albany last week to discuss 
the standardization of rates on legal ad- 
vertising. Good headway was made and 
several bills were framed which will be 
submitted to the associations for ap- 
proval. Among those who took part in 
the conference were: Martin H. Glynn, 


declared in 


Association 


Albany Times-Union: Franklin’ A. 
Merriam, Mt. Vernon Argus; F. H. 
Keefe, Newburg News; William V. 


Jones, Utica Press, and Wallace Odell, 


Tarrytown Daily News. Mr. Keefe 
was secretary. 
Regional meetings of the West Vir- 


ginia Publishers’ and Employing Print- 
ers’ Association will be held frequently, 
it was decided at the fall meeting of 
the association at Parkersburg last 
week. Bulletins will be issued to the 
membership every two weeks by James 
W. Weir, publisher of the Randolph Re- 
view and field secretary of the associa- 
tion, who led the discussion of business 


topics at the meeting. Former Gover- 


nor John J. Cornwell, publisher of the 
Romnev Hampton Review, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The Franklin Inn Club of Philadel 
phia entertained at luncheon last Friday 
A. P. Herbert, the editors 
London Punch, who is also a noted hu- 
morist, poet, novelist, and J. C. Squire, 
editor of the London Mercury. Mr. 
Herbert's manner of telling Philadel- 
phia’s newspaper and literary men how 
he and Mr. Squire happened to come 
to America is worthy of P. G. Wode- 
house in of the latter's funniest 
veins. Mr, Herbert said: “Squire said: 
‘I say, Herbert, let's go to America.’ 
And I said: ‘Righto’, and here we are!” 


one of of 


one 


The next regular dinner dance of the 
Advertising Club of New York will be 


held November 14. At the luncheon 
at the club on November 15, Otis Skin- 
ner will be the guest of honor. The 


meeting has been changed from Wednes- 
day until Tuesday, on account of Mr. 
Skinner’s matinee. 

The next annual meeting of the Kan- 
Editorial Association will be held 
at Lawrence, May 5-6, 1922. It is pos- 
sible that sessions on one of the days 
will be held at Kansas City, Kan 

November 1 chosen the 
Topeka (Kan.) Press Club as the date 
of its annual “Frying Pan Show,” which 
this year was a modern 
tion of Hamlet, with lines 
present-day politics. 


Sas 


was by 


dramatiza- 

following 
E. S. Ralph was elected president of 
the Springfield Typothetae at the annual 
election held last week. Other officers 
elected are: Wilbur M. Faulkner, vice- 
president; Harry P. Bennett, secretary; 
C. M. Bennett. treasurer; George J. 
Kloepfer, Fred Hl. Jlarwood, and A. M. 
Barrett, directors. 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
by the Pittsburgh Club for its 
dinner and entertainment for members 
to be held in the Chamber of Commerce, 
November 16. 


Press 


FRATERNITY MEETS IN IOWA 


Thirty-five Schools Represented 
Sigma Delta Chi Convention 
(Special to 


at 


Epitor & 
Mich., Nov. 7.—Delegates 
from 35 colleges and universities where 
journalism is taught will gather at Iowa 
State College, Ames, la., December 8, 
9 and 10, for the armual convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. Three alumni chapters, 


PUBLISHER) 
Derro!r, 


Detroit, Chicago and Des Moines, wil! 
also be represented. 
Petitions for charters are expected 


from organizations at Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash.; Joseph Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; University of 
North Dakota, University of Georgia, 
Cornell University and possibly others. 


Distinguished journalists will speak 
at the smoker Thursday evening and 
banquet Friday evening. Other sessions 
will be devoted to fraternal affairs. 
Theta Sigma Phi, journalistic sorority, 
will give a reception and 
honor of the visiting delegates. A large 
body of alumni from Middle Western 
cities is expected, and California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Maine and Louisiana 
are among the 


dance in 


far points represented. 
officers include Lee A. 
White, president, of the Detroit News 
staff, who has been an officer since the 
first national convention at DePauw 


Retiring 


for November 





1S Pie Oy 
University; Cargill Sproul, Borroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, and 
Prof. H. H. Herbert, director school 
of journalism, University of Oklahoma, 
vice-presidents; Kenneth C. Hogate, 
Wall Street Journal, secretary; Prof. 
Norman Radder, school of journalism, 
University of Indiana, treasurer. Prof. 
Frank Martin will continue as editor of 
the Quill. 





HARRIS BUYS KALAMAZOO STAR 


Zuver and Hewson Sell Interest for 


$50,000 and Retire 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., Nov. 8.—Interests 
of John H. Zuver and Ralph W. Hew- 
son, editor and business manager, re- 
spectively, of the Kalamazoo Star, were 
purchased this week by: Norval K. Har- 





ris, of Sullivan, Ind. Messrs. Zuver 
and Hewson retire from the manage- 


ment of the paper, Mr. Harris becom- 
ing editor and publisher. He plans to 
transfer the Star to the morning field 
as soon as arrangements can be made. 
The consideration for the controlling in- 
terest will approximate $50,000. The 
former owners will resume their resi- 
dence in South Bend, Ind., and Mr 
Hewson plans to spend the winter in 
Florida. Mr. Zuver states that he has 
no plans for the immediate future. No 
changes will be made in the staff. 

The Star is a new paper, having been 
established by Messrs. Zuver and 
son about two months ago. 


ew- 





To Erect New Building 
The Easton (Pa.) Express plans to 
erect a vew building shortly. 














SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Wanted 
16 page press, tubular, Goss Junior or Acme 





preferred. Daily Pilot, San Pedro, Cal 
Wanted 

Goss or Hoe 16-page newspaper press and 
Gereotype equipment, quick for cash. New 
or 


ype Foundry, 330 Church Street, New 
York City. 





The National Bond Corporation 


No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 











Newspaper Plant Equipments bl 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG,' 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


WEB PRESSES. Good Bargains in 
8, 12, 16, 24-page Goss, Hoe and 
Potter Presses. 5 Magazine webs 

FLAT BED WEB PRESSES. 4,6,8 
page Duplex, 4, 6,8, 10, 12,14 Goss 

LINOTYPES. 18 machines ; Models 
1, 3,4, 5.8, 14,17,18 
LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 














Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 


the 


Powers Photo Engraving Co: 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








FOR SALE 


6 A WORD for advertisements under this 
C classification. Cash with order. 





Goss Clipper 

Newspaper press, 4 and 8 page, with stereo, 
$2,000. Duplex flat-bed newspaper press, 4, 
6, 8 page, overhauled and guaranteed, $3,500. 
Sixteen page Potter newspaper press with com- 
plete stereo. outfit and steel column and head 
rules, $4,000. Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth 
New York. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 


avenue, 


NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 


always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. & J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Mi lis Winni 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee | 








SITUATION WANTED 
3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Advertising Manager 

Or Business Manager, or combination of both. 
Young married man now employed seeks more 
desirable and permanent oogectantty, Long 
record of Metropolitan and Provincial experi- 
ence. A strong personal producer and com- 
petent executive. Address Box B-548, Care of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
Attention, Mr. Publisher 


Can you use me? I have had 12 years’ prac- 
tical newspaper experience, assistant circula- 
tion manager, bookkeeper and can produce. 
Would be pleased to arrange for interview. 
Al references. Box B-551, Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 








Circulation Man 


Capable; knows mailing room; worked from 
bottom up; now employed; wishes to make 
change. City with 100,000 or over. Prefer 
South; morning or afternoon. Address or 
wire — P. O. Box 629, Norfolk, Va. 


Classified Manager 


Who thoroughly understands the managemeat 
and development of classified advertising, de- 
sires permanent connection. New England 
newspaper preferred. Box B-550, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 





Farm Journal Editor. 
Five years on live weekly farm paper as ed- 
itor, four years on experiment station staff; 
prefer position in Middle West. Good refer- 
ences. Nominal salary. B-547, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 

Live Newspaperman 


Now employed city of 55, 000 seeks place on 
evening daily. Eight years’ experience report- 
ing, city and telegraph desk and laying out 
page one, Can properly cover city hall and 
court news. Box B-544, Epitror & PuBLISHER. 
Mailing Room Foreman 

Am at liberty to consider a position as fore- 
man of mail room where the services of a 
highly experienced man are required. Am well 
qualified to operate any mail room on an eco- 
nomical basis, and yet secure the highest effi- 
ciency. Can furnish A-1 references. Address 
B-545, Epiror & PuBLISHER. 


Managing or News Editor 


Fifteen years’ experience all departments seeks 
position near Pacific coast; afternoon daily 
up to ten thousand circulation where conscien- 
tious service will be appreciated and rewarded. 
Willing to make contract. Can be free from 
present position about December Ist. 300d 
reasons for desiring change. Not less than 
fty a week or will consider bonus. Box 
B-513, Epiror & PuBLisHeEr. 


Mr. Publisher 

Do you need a general manager who can pull 
your paper out of the rut and place it on a 
paying Pasis. Not a high salary man until 
ability is demonstrated. Aged 40 years with 
years of experience in all branches of the 
business. Prefer a town of 20,000 to 30,000 
population, New York, Ohio or Michigan. Ad- 
dress B-554, Epitor & PusiisHer. 


Newspaper Man 


Thoroughly trained newspaper man who also 
has had successful experience as magazine 
editor and now is director of publicity for a 
large industrial syndicate wants to resume 
newspaper work or periodical journalism. He 
seeks a situation where he may make a perma- 
nent investment of his experience and ability, 
possibly working into a proprietary interest. His 
present salary doubtless is more than he 
might expect in a place such as he seeks, but 
other considerations might offset that. He is in 
the prime of life, upright, energetic and can 
supply the best of references. Address B-540, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 








Owing 

To a consolidation of newgpapers, a journalist 
of long and varied experience, editorial and 
business departments, New York and outside, 


newspapers and magazine, is lookin for an 
opening where salary is not so much a con- 
sideration as conge -nial employment. What do 


you want done? I have done it. N., 318 
Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y 

Situation Wanted 

Having disposed of my interests in the Kala- 
mazoo Star, Kalamazoo, Mich., am open to 
engagement as editor, managing editor, edi 
torial writer, or special field correspondent on 
paper in city of 100,000 or more. Position as 
editorial writer or field correspondent pre 
erred. Address me direct. J. H. Zuver, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Versatile Reporter 

Newspaper change from afternoon to morning 
field caused my unemployment, not because 
of any reason other than cutting news staff; 
absoiutely no criticism, city editor will support 
statement; 30, unmarried, steady, aggressive, 


initiative, 12 years’ experience general assign 
ments. References showing steady employ- 
ment. Address, Box B-552, Epitor & Pus- 


LISHER. 








New Linotype i in Harlingen 


The Harlingen (Tex.) Star has in- 
stalled a new linotype machine. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Ambitious Young Man _ 


Who can invest a few thousand in growing 
uowspaper in Southwest in city of 20,000 can 
secure executive position. Owner needs com 
petent help to manage institution. Two papers 
in city, one morning, one afternoon. School 
enrollment. in this city increased nearly five 
hundred this year. Big opportunity for right 
man. Address B-546, Care of Epitor & Pus 
LISHER. 

Editor Wanted 


For one of the oldest Home and Farm journals 
in Eastern Canada, Only those thoroughly 
experienced and qualified to take entire oa 
need apply with full particulars to Box B-52 
care ot Epitor & PuBLisHER. 

High Grade Circulation Manager 

Wanted at once for Eastern Canadian morning, 
evening and weekly newspaper in town of 
six thousand inhabitants. Applicants must 
have thorough knowledge of promotion work, 
country dealers, city carriers, street and cash 
sales, and the clerical organization of same. 
Apply with full particulars to Box B-522, care 
of Epitror & PuBLISHER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 
Some City Newspaperman 

Would like to own his own paper. We offer 
good weekly for sale in North Central state, 
town of 7,000. Business last year over $16,000. 
Equipment first class. Price $13,500—$6,000 
cash, balance easy terms. Opening for tri 
weekly or semi-weekly. Address Box B-549, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


The Big Four 


Two evening, one morning, one weekly con 
stitute four big bargains in the East and 
Middle West. Don’t wait an the other fellow 
will ‘get ahead of you. Call or write me at 
once. _J. B. Shale, Times Buik ling, | New ‘York. 


FEATURE SERVICES | 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
___ Classification. Cash with order. 
Editorial and Feature Service 


Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
— 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
= cy. 


SHORT RATE. UPHELD IN OHIO 


Cleveland News Can Collect Full 
Charge on Broken Contract 


Breaking of a contract by an adver- 
tiser permits a newspaper to collect its 
regular rate instead of the rate provided 
in the contract, the Ohio Supreme Court 
ruled in the suit of the Cleveland News 
against a Cleveland motion picture 
theater. The News gave the adver- 
tiser a rate of 13% cents a line on a 
contract guaranteeing not less than 20 
lines a week throughout the year, copy 
to be approved by the editorial depart- 
ment. The full one-time rate was 20 
cents a line. 

At the end of six months, during 
which the theater observed its contract, 
the editorial department rejected an 
advertisement as objectionable. The 
theater stopped sending in copy and re- 
fused further payment under the con- 
tract. 

The newspaper sued for the difference 
letween the contract and the regular 
rates during the six months covered, the 
“unicipal court giving the decision to 
he News. The court of appeals reversed 
the first verdict and was in turn re- 
ersed by the Ohio Supreme Court. 





San Antonio Light Cuts Price 
The San Antonio Light has cut its 
daily price from five to two cents a 
copy, and put on the full stock reports 
of New York, Chicago and Boston, be- 
sides their double Associated Press and 
Consolidated Press services. 


GOOD WRITING ALSO COUNTS 


Newspaper Readers Particular as Any, 
Henry J. Smith Tells Students 


Cuicaco, Nov. 10.—There is no more 
intelligent reading public than the people 
who read the newspapers in the opinion 
ot Henry J. Smith who puts the Chicago 
Daily News to bed from 6 a. m. to 5 
p. m. every day but Sunday. Not what 
you write or where it appears but how 
it 1s written is what counts, declared 
mr. Smith in a lecture before the sic 
School ot Journalism last week. 

“Don’t undervalue the newspaper 
reader,” said Mr. Smith. “He will 
thank you for as good writing as you 
can give him. Do you say, ‘I can reach 
a better public through the magazine 
than the newspaper?’ No! The news- 
paper-reading public is as intelligent as 
any. None can be better. The circula- 
tion of a large newspaper comprises al 
most every type of human being known 
there is none more stimulating. 

“You want the glory of appearing i: 
the magazines, do you? Well, they u 
handsomer type and prettier paper than 
the newspaper does, but somehow on 
can’t tell the difference when the Salva- 
tion Army collector carries them out o1 
Lasement.” 

To do any 


good writing you have to 
care about it tremendously, concluded 
Mr. Smith, for, he declared, that is 
what singers, painters, 
poker players do. 
they care about what they are doing 
tremendously. 


leading opera 
golf players, and 


Shakespeare would have made a great 
feature writer in Mr. Smith’s opinion. 
Indeed, he was a reporter, 
reporter,” 


“a gorgeous 
because he understood how to 
appeal to human nature, 

“To write well,” Mr. Smith told the 
aspiring journalists, “first enrich your- 
selves; then simplify yourselves.” 





Topeka Printing Executives Unite 


Thirty-five superintendents, foremen 
and supply men of the Topeka (Kan.) 
printing establishments have formed the 
lopeka Club of Printing House Craits 
men to establish a forum for the study 
of modern methods and to encourag 
the interchange of ideas. Officers chosen 
are: President, Robert Maxwell, 
intendent Capper Publications 
rooms; vice-president, C, H. 
Crane & Co.; secretary, Gus 
State Printing House; V. S. 
bindery superintendent State 
Plant. 


super- 
press 
Booth, 
Pierce, 
Soutwell, 
Printing 


British Columbians Elect 

Victoria, B. C., Nov. 8—Officers of 
the British Columbia Legislature Press 
Gallery, now in session here, consist of 
honorary president, T. D. Pattullo, min 
ister of lands; honorary vice-presidents, 
Hon. Dr. King, minister of public works, 
and W. J. Bowser, K.C., opposition 
leader; president, Russell R. Walker, 
Vancouver Province; secretary, Vic. E. 
Andrew, New Westminster, British Co 
lumbian. 


Charter for Kitchener Telegraph 

The Kitchener (Ont.) Telegraph is 
now controlled by joint stock company, 
capitalized at $150,000, and headed by 
D. A. Bean, former publisher. 


Ontario aimee Merge 


The Victoria Harbour (Ont.) Era 
has been merged with the Midland 
(Ont.) Free Press. 


$15,000 | 


or less for first payment on a 
middle west daily or substantial 
weekly 


newspaper property. 


Might buy a controlling interest. 


Proposition W. W. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual Cpportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 














FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 
the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 











Ontario Will Advertise for Jobless 


The Ontario Government, 
advisory committee on unemployment, 
proposes to cope with unemployment 
situation by means of newspaper pub 
licity campaign. A series of eight large 
display advertisements have been draft- 
ed. These are addressed to “Mr. Man- 
ufacturer,” “Mr. Wholesaler,” “Mr. 
Retailer,” “Mr. Architect and Con- 
tractor,’ Mr. Banker,” “Mr. Farmer,” 
“Mr. Worker” and “Mr. Average Man,” 
and each will aim to impress on the class 
addressed the necessity for keeping the 
wheels of business moving. Plans for 
placing the advertising, it is understood, 
have not yet been completed. 


though its 


Church Page in San Antonio 
A page advertisement calling atten- 
tion to the Sunday church services is a 
regular feature of the Saturday evening 
edition to the San Antonio Light. Iflus- 
trations of the various churches and 
cathedrals in the city are worked into 
the border display. Local business firms 

bear the expense of the campaign. 


Bonus for Sunday Features 


\n offer of $5 bonus is made each 
week by the San Antonio Light for the 
staff member who digs out the best fea- 
ture story for Sunday “on his own 
hook.” It is necessary for the reporter 
to secure his own lead for the story 
outside of his regular assignments. 


Shibley Buys Out Partner 
G. R. Shibley, editor and publisher of 
the Palmerton (Ont.) Spectator, has 
purchased the interest of his partner, 
J. R. Trelevan, and is now the sole 
owner of that paper. 














EDWARD G.LOWRY 


Author of 


“Washington Close-Ups” 


Will Write a Series of 


Weekly Articles on the Amusing 
and Picturesque Aspects of the 
Washington Conference 


Released November 27 


Territory is Closing 





The first orders were from 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 
WASHINGTON POST 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 




















Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








‘*The Peak of Printing.’’ 


Offset gravure plates are quickly 
made, easily duplicated and rapidly 
printed. 


Beautiful effects are obtained even 
on common newsprint. 


Offset gravure is suited especially 
to newspaper pictorial requirements. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 
Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, IIl. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your 


them and mail them in and receive 
hunches will not be returned. 





Why not better the hunch for past- 
ing the Hunch Column in a loose leaf 
book, by pasting each individual 
hunch on a page? This would make 
it possible to group the hunches under 
seasons and other headings which 
would facilitate emergency use.— 
E. G. R. 











RED CHARLES, feature writer for 

the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has just 
completed a series of stories which 
attracted nation-wide attention amonz 
educators and won the approbation 01 
parents and teachers in that city, H« 
simply went to school again, spending 
a day in each of the grades from the 
kindergarten through the high school, 
and doing the same work and _ sub- 
mitting to the same discipline as the 
other pupils. His daily story was ac- 
companied by art provided by a staff 
photographer. Charles and the Plain 
Dealer received several hundred letters 
commenting on the series.—H. D. J. 


Are there any pleasant hikes in the 
vicinity of your town? Have a re 
porter cover the distance and then write 
of the things to be seen. Also give the 
road directions so others may enjo) 
the same hikes.—G, H. D. 


The Oregon Legislature last winter 
enacted a law that the public schools 
of the state should devote a 15-minute 
period each week to humane education 
Few of the schools attempted to carry 
on this program for they were unable 
to obtain a suitable course of study or 
references. The Portland Oregonian un- 
dertook to meet the need and is printing 
weekly articles giving an outline of study 
with incidental references to various 
books. The articles are prepared by the 
head of the children’s department of the 
Portland public library and by a teacher 
and are being clipped out and used by 
pupils and teachers. Such a series will 
be found of interest in other states, 
even though humane education is not in 
the school curriculum. It should be 
worked up with reference to local con- 
ditions and the birds and animals prev- 
alent in the newspaper’s own field. The 
Humane Society in any city will be 
found glad to co-operate in preparing 
such a department, yet it should not 
have the earmarks of propaganda.—H. 
Rs 


Who is the best piano player in your 
city? A contest open to all piano players 
with some prizes to be awarded fur- 
nishes the basis for a good story. Per- 
mit novelty stunts, etc., and award prizes 
on a basis of applause or some similar 
method. One newspaper made the con- 
test pay its way by charging a small ad- 
mission fee, and yot the story as well. 
—T. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Post is run- 
ning a blind picture every day. A 
photograph of some well known man, 
prominent in the life of the city, is 
printed each evening under the caption: 
“Who’s This?” The name is printed 


the following evening —G. H. G. 


city does not bar 
Address your contributions to the Huncu Ebitor. 
payment by return mail. 


Epitor & PusBisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
it from this department. 

When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


A column that will pay for its salt 
is one especially aimed at the women 
folks, preferably written by a married 
man with children. It can be called 
“The Stroller” or “The Rambler.” In 
it can be noted the human interest bits 
about town with a humorous heart in- 
terest. The doing of the _ writer’s 
kiddies, their first days at school, the 
garden in the early spring, gathering 
wild strawberries—in fact it can be the 
chronicle of the passing seasons of 
home stuff that will bring tears and 
laughter and endear itself to the 
mothers.—F. L. 


Surely there are old soldiers, of wars 
prior to that with Germany, in your 
vicinity. Get into touch with them. 
They are themselves good for a story 
of real value and the public will always 
read a new slant on battles won, deeds 
of heroes or heroines in times of war, 
the breaking up of the Old Brigade, the 
return home, the contrast of warfare 
then with warfare now.—C. H. S. 


Is the average marriage age younger 
or older in your city than it was twenty- 
five or fifty years ago? An inspection 
of the registration records in the city 
clerk’s office will supply this informa- 
tion and make a very interesting feature 
story which can be extended into other 
articles on the subject of early versus 
late marriages from health and moral 
standpoints. Prominent physicians and 
ministers can be interviewed on the 
question and opposite views printed. 
Brief interviews with some of the oldest 
married couples in the city assist in 
giving a personal touch to the features. 


—L. B. B. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has 
started a series of short stories in its 
Sunday magazine section by students 
of Washington University, a local in- 
stitution, with the idea of increasing 
interest in art—E. 


The Chicago Evening Post has en- 
gaged a husky, daring and extremely 
versatile fellow designated as “Mr. X., 
of the Post” and has publicly offered 
his service to its readers. And here is 
a specimen of one day’s list of reader’s 
bona fide requests filled by Mr. X. 

“Help me buy a corset in which I 
can bend over,” from a stout lady. 

“Please put a permanent wave in my 
hair,” from a grand opera star. 

“Make a speech for me at the 
theatre to-night.” 

“Get a good locksmith 
door.” 

“Make a speech in behalf of ex-ser- 
vice men out of work.” 

Mr. X. not only fills all orders, but 
writes about them interestingly the fol- 
lowing day. The Post each day repro- 
duces at the close of his stories a cou- 
pon on which the reader may put in 
an order for the services of Mr. X., 
stating the nature of the service for 
which he is wanted and the approximate 
time it should take to do the task— 
LR: 
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Xmas Shopping Days 


NOOZIE as usual will carry the 
little Xmas shopping reminders for 
December—and this single issue may 
be had on special order if desired. 
% and 1-col. sizes. 
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Lesding Seedlag Newspaper in 
LOS ANGELES 


Government circulation statement for six 
months prior to October 1, 1921: 


139,210 Daily Average 


More than both afternoon rivals combined. 
Grows like Los Angeles. Covers afternoon 
field completely. 


Representatives 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bldg. 
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Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
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WIN NEW YORK STATE. 


AND YOU ARE HALF THROUGH 
WITH A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 








CO-OPERATE WITH LOCAL DEALERS 


By advertising in the following local home newspapers which will properly intro- 
duce your merchandise at the fireside of “home folks” where the buying habit is 
usually created. 


THE BEST DEALER HELP 


Is local daily newspaper advertising paid for in part or in full by the manufacturer 
making the goods for which he desires increased sales. 


THE BEST SORT OF DISTRIBUTION 


Is produced through consumer demand compelling the dealer to take on the goods 


asked for by his customers. 


This List of New York State Daily Newspapers Will Sell Your Goods 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 . Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press...... (M) 32,235 .09 .09 New Vouk Ambesiogm .....:....6-. (S) 1,087,495 1.25 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press....... (S) 45,278 11 11 PU IR he rat dialect enue sue (E) 177,066 
Pg Ee eee ee ee (E) 6,796 .04 .035 *New York Evening Mail .......... (E) 168,013 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............ (E) 56,487 .20 .20 **New York Evening Post .......... (E) 38,596 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............ (S) 70,493 .20 .20 or Fee Mew Vert Biavell ...... ccc (M) 198,527 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer... . (M&E) 84,478 18 18 **The New York Herald ............ (S) 218,642 
CONE UNNEN oka vccncetaserinnt (S) 117,634 .27 22 **The Sun, New York .............. (E) 189,384 
SR IONE, cds cet seceacss (M) 36,065 12 -10 New York Times ...........600: (M) 330,000 
ee a ee (S) 62,747 18 14 New York Times ......6.2.-.0000- (S) 500,000 
Buffalo Evening News ............ (E) 104,690 21 21 *New York Tribune .............. (M) 142,195 
*Buffalo Evening Times ........... (E) 78,053 15 .15 “New York Tribune ............... (S) 141,301 
*Buffalo Sunday Times ............ (S) 97,942 15 15 *New York World ............... (M) 360,080 
**Corning Evening Leader .......... (E) 7,478 .04 .04 “New York World ................ (S) 597,240 
Elmira Star-Gazette .............. (E) 23,974 09 .07 “New York World ................ (E) 288,835 
Geneva Daily Times ............ (E) 6,358 .04 .04 Niagara Falls Gazette ............ (E) 13,501 
Glens Falls Post-Star ............ (M) 7,363 .03 .03 *Olean Times ............-.+--05- (E) 5,306 
Gloversville Leader-Republican ....(E) 6,030 .03 .03 Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. . (E) 11,086 
+Gloversville Morning Herald ...... (M) 6,129 .035 .03 Rochester Times-Union ........... (E) 63,106 
Hornell Tribune Times ........... (E) 6,568 .035 035 “Staten Island Daily Advance....... (E) 7,812 
“Ithaca Journal-News ............. (E) 7,293 .04 04 Syracuse Journal ................ (E) 45,014 
*Jamestown Journal .............. (E) 7,141 .025 025 *Troy Record .........----+++: (M&E) 21,853 
*Jamestown Morning Post ........ (M) 9,489 .05 .03 
han. near Times Press id aes ciel aia po 5,861 .04 03. Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
ana : : ; ; -~ inne om “A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
New Rochelle Daily Star........... (E) 3,650 02 02 +Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 


New York American ............- (M) 333,869 .60 .60 **A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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The Print Paper Situation 


With abundant foreign tonnage of excellent quality offered at 
from 2% to 34%4c. per pound c.i.f. Atlantic ports, it seems wholly 
absurd for United States and Canadian mills to seek to maintain a 
price as high as 3%4 to 4c. a pound f.o.b. mill for the first quarter 
of 1922. 

Of course we recognize that it is not good business for us to utilize 
cheap foreign tonnage to break the price of domestic or Canadian 
paper below a price that will yield a fair and reasonable profit to 
efficient mills. But I have worked out a figure which I sincerely 
believe domestic and Canadian mills can meet for the first quarter 
of 1922. 

This will be lower than they doubtless expect, but if it is not 
substantially met, and met in the right spirit, the tonnage of many 
newspapers will be placed abroad. The plan includes a gradual 
reduction each quarter throughout 1922. 

What I am seeking for the publishers who are acting with me 
is PERMANENT CONNECTION WITH DEPENDABLE MILLS 
\T FAIR PRICES. AS TIME GOES ON, THIS WILL BE AN 
ASSET MORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER FRANCHISE 
THAT A NEWSPAPER COULD HAVE. 


I strongly urge that newspapers make solid contracts for from 
80 to 90% of their tonnage with thoroughly dependable mills, when 
we get prices right, and that they then buy the remainder of their 
tonnage in the open market. Such a process will enable the mills 
who are doing business with us to make paper more cheaply and to 
sell it to publishers at a lower figure, at the same time that it will afford 

publishers the opportunity to pick up odd lots in the open market 
or abroad at perhaps a lower figure. 





Not later than November 20th I hope to be in shape to tell 
publishers who are interested with me how and where to get print 
paper quite a bit lower than now seems possible. 


JASON ROGERS, 
New York, Nov. 10. 1921 Publisher The New York Globe 



































